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Botes, 


THE REIGN, 
(See 8 8, x, 134, 221.) 

I gather from your foot-note that you now regard 
this subject as closed; but I venture, notwith- 
standing, to submit that there remains something 
to be said by way of useful protest and warning to 
your contemporaries, and, in inditing the necessary 
criticism, I ask of your courtesy that I may be 
allowed to correct an error in my previous com- 
munication, and thus practically demonstrate my 
entire agreement with Mx. WARREN. 

In my calculation—the parenthetical proposition 
at the close of my letter not occurring to me at 
the moment, that, in law, there is no division of a 
day—I failed to perceive that the first day of each 
reign (as well as the last of the reign or period) 
must be counted inclusive. Hence I omitted one 
day in each computation, namely, 25 Oct., 1760, 
and 20 June, 1830. This adds one day to each 
total, and the sum should be 21,645, as Mar. 
Warren has it, and not 21,644, as I inadvertently 

it. 
wet Tr x., in a note to the second 
column, in my reply anent ‘ Parish Constables’ 
Staves,’ I pointed out a popular error as to 
Queen Elizabeth prevalent in London at the 
time of the Popish Plot in Charles II.’s reign, 
whereby 17 November in each year was kept as 


= 


the anniversary of the great sovereign’s birth, I 
have cited, in the text of the paper to which that 
note applies, the broadside wherein this error 
appeared in 1680; but there apparently prevailed 
considerable confusion in the popular—at least, in 
the metropolitan—mind at this period, for, in an 
analogous broadside, published in the preceding 
year 1679, the day specified is referred to as the 
anniversary of the Protestant queen's coronation. 
This, of course, is also an error, which has, not 
unnaturally, misled so able a romancist as Sir 
Walter Besant, as we may see by a reference to 
his charming novel, ‘ For Faith and Freedom,’ 

I think Sir Walter Scott also makes the same 
mistake in ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ Queen Elizabeth 
was crowned on the second Sunday after the feast 
of the Epiphany, 15 Jan., 1558/9. Are we— 
making history to-day—in danger of falling into 
similar confusion ahent good and great Queen 
Victoria? It would seem like it, In the Daily 
Telegraph of Tuesday, 15 September, 1896 (two- 
thirds down col. 1, p. 8), in the reported par- 
ticulars of the then recently revealed dynamite 


conspiracy, we find Accession Day (20 June)—at . 


all events, by the context—attributed to 23 Sep- 
tember, and in the next colamn of the same 
number and page (three-fourths down), the error is 
repeated in express terms, ‘‘on the 23rd of the 
present month, the date of the Queen's accession to 
the throne [italics mine], a dynamite outrage should 
be perpetrated in this country,” &. A similar 
mistake is to be found in several other serials, and 
it is not uncommon to come across another erro- 
neous phrase, ‘‘the 23rd inst. [%.¢., Sept., 1896], 
the completion of the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s 
reign,” &c. Now readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ at all 
events, do not need to be informed that the 
“ Accession Day” of Victoria is 20 June, and that 
the sixtieth year of her benignant reign will not 
be completed until the midnight of Saturday, 
19 June, 1897; but casual readers of the current 
journals of to-day seem as liable to fall into chrono- 
logical error as their ancestors of two centuries 
ago in their mixing up of Gunpowder Plot Day, 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthday, her accession and her 
coronation ; and the Stuart public had the greater 
excuse, not - in the immature condition of the 
press of that day, but in the fact that the early 
events of the virgin monarch’s life were double 
the distance away in point of time from them that 
the corresponding epochs in Victoria’s career are 
from us. Writers for the press would even now do 
well to take note of this warning. At least they 
would be spared for the future displaying the con- 
fusion that pervades the Daily Telegraph in its 


issue of the memorable day of the past year, Wed- 
nesday, 23 September, a state of mental confusion 
which even so accomplished a writer as Sir Edwin 
Arnold seems to share. This gentleman appears— 
with another contributor, writing under the head- 
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ing ‘ Observances in London and the Provinces '— 
to be under the impression that “ Coronation 
Day” and “ Accession Day” are synonymous, or, 
at least, convertible terms. To paraphrase an 
obsolete advertisement trade phrase, they conduce 
to the unhistorian-like inference that they are the 
same concern, Take the anonymous writer first. 
One-third of the way down col. 3, p. 5, under the 
heading I have quoted, we find the sentence,— 

“In obedience to the wish of the Queen, anything in 
the nature of an official celebration of the auspicious 
occasion of which this [23 September] is the date will 
be deferred until Coronation Day [italics mine] next 
summer, when the Royal Lady will have ruled the 
destinies of Great Britain for the unprecedented space 
of sixty years,” 

As a matter of literal accuracy, on the recur- 
rence of the anniversary of the Coronation Day in 
the present year Her Majesty “ will have ruled,” 
&c., fifty-nine years and nine days. Does not the 

ournalist mean “Accession ” when he writes 
“ Coronation” Day? Now for Sir Edwin Arnold. 
On p. 7, cols. 5 and 6, he eloquently describes the 
ceremonial of the proclamation of Her Majesty's 
accession to the crown (20 June, 1837) in the 
“ provincial town where we lived” (three-fourths 
down col. 5). Probably, then, he beheld the pro- 
cession on Wednesday, 21 June. One-fourth down 
the next column, under the sub-heading ‘ Develop- 
ments, Little and Large,’ he goes on to illustrate the 
advance we—socially—have made since that date 
with an interesting episode of lucifer matches 
being sold in the streets, “as I returned home” 
(after witnessing the ion ceremony be it 
observed), “ at a balfpeuny a match,” subsequently 
recurring incidentally to ‘‘ all the details of that 
time of proclamation and coronation” (italics 
mine), The combination of ‘‘ proclamation” and 
“ coronation” might be read with the qualification 
of the words “ of that time "—taking the period to 
extend overthe intervening year and eight days ; but 
we are precluded from adopting this explanation 
by the context (half-way down the column), “which 
[the lucifer matches] I thus saw sold for a halfpenny 
a sample on the Queen’s coronation day ” (italics 
mine) ; and, later on, the domestic convenience is 
referred to as “the coronation match”; and—re- 
ferring to the same occasion—“ when those corona- 
tion trumpets sounded”; and again—fixing the 
date as 1837—there is the explicit statement that 
**the Reform Act was but five years old.” Right, 
as applied to the proclamation, but the great 
enfranchisement measure was over six years old 
at the time of the coronation. Passim, more 
especially in col. 7, Sir Edwin makes it clear that 
he is exclusively referring to 1837. I need not 
analyze the able article in greater detail. Suffice 
it to say that the impression left on the mind of 
any reader must be that the proclamation and 
coronation ceremonies are treated throughout as, 
at all events, contemporaneous, if not synony- 


mous, functions, Now I, alas! am old enough to 
remember both celebrations—a year or two older 
than Sir Edwin and his fellow contributor, Per- 
sonally I saw the whole of the proclamation proces- 
sion and a great part of the coronation procession in 
the London streets at—as I have said—an interval 
of a year and eight days, for Her Majesty was 
proclaimed in the metropolis on Tuesday, 20 June, 
1837, and crowned in Westminster Abbey on 
Thursday, 28 June, in the following year, 1838. 
Surely our modern journalism should show an 
advance in historical accuracy upon the coarse 
broadsheets that purveyed news two centuries and 
more ago. EF converso, “if they did these thin 
in the green tree what shall they do in the dry?” 
It is perhaps hypercritical to point ont that Sir 
Edwin Arnold has erred—a mere slip of the pen, of 
course—when he (one-fourth down col. 7, p. 8) 
writes, “ When, in 1853, Her Majesty's heart was 
weighed down with anxiety for her soldiers in the 
Crimea,” no British soldier having set foot on that 
peninsula until Thursday, 14 Sept., 1854; but he 
may be profitably reminded that Lord Raglan 
landed with the troops, and died before Sebastopol 
on Thursday, 28 June, 1855, and did not return 
even temporarily to England in the interval, so 
that the hero of the story about the little princess 
must be some other Crimean officer ; indeed, the 
anecdote has been told of Lord Cardigan, but the 
episode is probably apocryphal, for what that dis- 
tinguished cavalry general could have to do with 
the taking of the great Russian strongbold, beyond 
his presence with his light troopers between the for- 
tress and the harbour of va, it is difficult to 
conceive. 
Tt may be urged that I should with more pro- 
have addressed these strictures to the journal 
in which the errors ap ; but I ever bear in 
mind Theodore Hook’s warning,* which may be 
paraphrased thus: ‘‘ A correction of a newspaper 
inaccuracy resembles very much the attempt of 
Hercules to crop the Hydra, without the slightest 
chance of his ultimate success.” Nemo, 


CASANOVIANA, 
(Continued from 8 8, x. 313.) 


Among the letters of introduction brought by 
— to England was one for Lady Harring- 


“* Lady Harrington, who resided in St. James's Park, 
was always at home to her visitors on Sundays, Gamb- 
ling, elsewhere forbidden on the Sabbath, was permitted 
at her house, for no better reason than that it stood 
within the immediate jurisdiction of the king! In no 
other quarter of London are gaming and music tolerated 
on Sundays, and the police unceremoniously enter pri- 
vate dwellings upon the slighted suspicion that these 
pastimes are indulged in, But taverns and places of 
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evil repute are on that day, and there le ma) 

Caroline, Countess of Harrington, was a daughter 
of the second Duke of Grafton. In 1746 she 
married the Earl of Harrington, and ten years 
later became a leader of London society, Her 
position in 1763 was analogous to that occupied 
fifty years later by the beautiful Lady Jersey. 
Lady Harrington, who died in 1784, is frequently 
mentioned by chroniclers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, among others by Biron, Duc de Lauzun.* 
When Casanova made her acquaintance she was 
about forty years of age, and though no longer 
handsome, she bore traces of a former beauty. 
Lady Harrington received him in a salon full of 
fashionable people who were playing cards at small 
tables. In view of her position, as one of Teresa 
Cornelys’s lady patronesses, Lady Harrington saw 
an opening for a stroke of business. Before Casa- 
nova had been ten minutes in her society she 
contrived to sell him a ball ticket for two guineas. 

*** By the way,’ she said, as though struck bya sudden 

iration ; ‘next Thursday there will be an assembly 
of the nobility in Soho Square. Here is a ticket of 
admission, ball and supper only two guineas—a mere 
nothing.” When I handed her the money she wrote on 
the back of the ticket the words: ‘ Paid. Harrington.’ 
I took care not to tell her that I was acquainted with 
Madame Cornelys.” 

Having thus done what she conceived to be her 
duty, Lady Harrington presented her visitor to 
Lady Northumberland, who happened to be play- 
ing whist at the further end of the room :— 

“ At the conclusion of the rubber my presentation took 
place. Lady Northumberland received me graciously, 
and invited me to join in around game. Although we 
played for small stakes I managed in a short time to lose 
fifteen guineas—a debt which | heedlessly discharged in 
gold. On leaving the table Lady Harrington drew me 
aside, and asked whether I possessed any bank-notes. I 


Hamilton.’ 

om thing is d and 

“* Tha not n . e one, 
there's an end of it, After all,’ nts Lady Har- 
rington, ‘ Lady Coventry ought not to mind having 
gained fifteen shillings, which is the present rate of 
exchange,’ 

Among those whose acquaintance Casanova 
made at Lady Harrington’s was one whom he 
invariably styles “Lord Hervey, the hero of 
Havannah.” The t officer in question was, 
of course, Capt. (afterwards Commodore) Harvey, 
who commanded H.M.S. Dragon at the siege 
of Havannah in 1762. He had married Miss 


* * Mémoires de Lauzun,’ Paris, 1822, p. 117. 


Chudleigh, from whom he was then separated. 
That lady afterwards became celebrated as the 
Duchess of Kingston, A portrait of Capt. Har- 
vey, with a brief notice of his career, appeared in 
the London Magazine for November, 1763. Casa- 
nova tells us that one day, while walking in Hyde 
Park with Capt. Harvey, a gentleman came up 
and entered into conversation with Harvey. After 
they had parted Casanova inquired his name, 
“He is a brother of Lord Brockill, who was exe- 
cuted for murder,” replied Harvey. And then 
ensued a philosophic discussion which is well 
worth reading. My sole reason for mentioni 
this matter is that I have not been able, even wi 
the assistance of the learned Mr. Edward Wal- 
ford, to discover any nobleman bearing that or 
any similar name who suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law for any such crime. The only title in 
the peerage which at all resembles‘the name in 
question is that of Lord Broghill. This title is one 
of the inferior titles of the Earls of Cork and 
Orrery. It was created in 1627, in favour of Roger 
Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery, who was distin- 
guished for his learning and for his military skill 
in and after the time of Cromwell. No owner of 
that title was ever executed. Being certain that 
Casanova would not have mentioned this incident 
unless there been ground for such a state- 
ment, I offer the problem for solution to those who 
may be interested in such matters. 

**QOne morning I went with Martinelli to the British 
Museum, where I saw some fine pictures by Rubens and 
Van Dyck, In the evening we went to Drury Lane 
Theatre, where, owing to a change in the programme, 
there was s serious disturbance. Although several 
members of the royal family were in the house at the 
time, their presence was not sufficient to abash the 
rioters. Garrick in vain came three times to the front 
of the stage, and attempted to address the people. He 
was received with hisses and hooting, while apples, 
potatoes, and other missiles were hurled at him. Upon 
the fall of the curtain the people in the pit rose in a body, 
and stormed the stage. Everything was broken, and the 
scenery torn into shreds, I never saw such destruction 
—nothing but the bare walls remained. Martinelli 
laughed a good deal at this spectacle of mob fury. As 
for myself, I had lately been reading Montesquieu and 
Voltaire, who both uphold the city and self-control 
of the English people, After that exhibition of un- 
reasoning impulse I scarcely knew what to think of those 
great philosophers. It seemed as though their doc- 
trines had just received a crushing refutation.” 


On 25 Jan., 1763, there was a riot at 

Lane Theatre, and on 24 Feb., 1763, there was a 
similar riot at Covent Garden, but I have not been 
able to find any record of an émeute at a London 
theatre during the summer of that year. It is, of 
course, possible that Casanova, in his declining 
years, may have regarded as a nal experience 
an episode which he had heard freely discussed. 
A similar effect is said to have becn produced on 
the mind of George IV. at the bare mention of the 

battle of Waterloo—the curious result of a graphic 
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description upon an imaginative mind or, possibly 
in some cases, a too retentive memory. The men- 
tion of poor old David Garrick’s name suggests the 
following. 

St. James’s Chronicle, 15 Sept., 1763 :— 

“ Mr, Garrick left his house in Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, for Italy.” 

On the day fixed for the ball at Soho Square, 
Casanova presented himself at Carlisle House, and 
found the rooms already full of people. Lady 
Harrington, the most influential of her patronesses, 
handed over to the Cornelys the money she had 
amassed by the sale of tickets—a sum which on 
that occasion happened to be considerably in excess 
of the average receipte. 

“T will not try to describe that soirée, which has left 
no lasting impression on my memory, I found the 
manners of that vast assemblage so stiff and cold, that, 
at the end of a couple of hours, unable to support the 
tedium longer, I seized my hat and left the place.” 

Casanova’s impressionsof London are instructive. 

** London is about the last place in the world wherein 
to reside when in low spirits. Its environments, like its 
atmosphere, are sombre and dull. In vain I tried to 
dissipate the gloom by which I was afflicted. My days 
were passed in wandering aimlessly about the streets, 
and when exhausted I took refuge in coffee houses, 
The people who came in and went out formed my sole 
distraction, It amused me to watch all those parrot 
faces, resembling nutcrackere—their pinched mouths 
opening and shutting as if worked by a spring—articu- 
lating shrill strident sounds, while they methodically 
munched long slices of buttered bread and emptied huge 
bowls of tea,’ 

One day, while Casanova was in the neighbour- 
hood of Piccadilly, he saw a large crowd of people. 
Meeting Martinelli by chance, he inquired the 
cause. I quote Casanova’s words, as they refer to 
an incident which has been independently recorded 
in the ‘ Memoirs of George Selwyn’:— 

“That crowd,’ said Martinelli, ‘is surrounding an 
unfortunate man who has received a violent blow while 
fighting.’ 

“* Cannot he be saved }’ 

“* A doctor who came upon the scene wished to bleed 
him,’ answered Martinelli; ‘but, strange to say, two 
gentlemen, having betted one hundred guineas on the 
issue of life or death resulting from that blow, decline 
to allow the doctor to interfere.’ 

“*Do you mean to say that the life of that man will 
be sacrified for the sake of a bet?’ 

“*Probably, The rage for betting is deep rooted in 
this country, and there are everywhere in London clubs 
where betting is the chief amusement.’ 

“*And if thie man dies, what will be done to his 
opponent?’ 

“*Tf the fight was not a fair one—if there was any 
foul play—he will be hanged. If otherwise, his right 
hand will be branded with a hot iron. That mark will 
show that the man has already caused the death of a 
fellow creature, and that his neck is ripe for the gibbet.’ 

“* Let us suppose that a man thus ied is himeelf 
attacked.’ 

“*Tn that case he has only to show his hand, and he 
will be left in peace. If he kills his assailant in self- 


It would be instructive to compare that extract 
with the version narrated by George Selwyn. It 
is surely a strange coincidence that an incident 
of no general interest, occurring in the streets of 
London, should have appeared in the memoirs of 
two persons living in countries far apart and utterly 
unknown to each other. 

Wishing to test Oasanova’s accuracy in regard 
to details unconnected with matters of history, I 
pitched upon the following paragraph :— 

‘*My brother Jean made me a present of an onyx 
of t beauty. It was a cameo representing Venus 
at the bath, a real antique, for with a powerful magni- 
Aine glass the name of the sculptor Sostratus, who 
ourished twenty-three centuries ago, could be distinctly 
read. Two years later I sold that gem to Doctor Masti 
in London for three hundred pounds, It is probably 
still at the British Museum.” 

It seemed to me that this statement might be 
put to the proof, and, thanks to the courtesy of 
the British Museum authorities, my researches led 
to the following result. Of Dr. Masti — 
Musters) nothing is known. He may have 
the cameo during his lifetime, or it may have been 
acquired by Mr. Townley; but certainly he did 
not dispose of it to the British Museum. No. 802 
in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
is an onyx cameo representing Aphrodite ; and 
No. 2309 is an onyx cameo representing a satyr 
seated, clutching at the robe of a meenad who 
stands (back to front) looking at him. In her 
right hand is a thyrsus inscribed COQCTPAT 
(Sostrat), but presumably thus engraven in 
modern times. This gem came to the Museum in 
the Townley Collection (1814). It is mentioned 
by Brunn,* who quotes Casanova’s words. 

The Lord Pembroke of that day was a friend of 
Casanova. His name frequently appears in this 
portion of the ‘Memoirs.’ In 1763 Henry, tenth 
Earl of Pembroke, was twenty-nine years old. 
He had married, in 1756, a daughter of the third 
Duke of Marlborough, and resided (presumably 
apart from his wife) at Chelsea, where Casanova 
frequently dined with him. Lord Pembroke at- 
tained to the rank of a lieutenant-general in the 
army ; was colonel-in-chief of the lst Dragoons, 
and died in 1794. In his youth he seems to have 
been a libertine, and, like most sportsmen in those 
days, was strongly addicted to cock-fighting. His 
marriage was no bar to his bohemianism, and he 
introduced Casanova to some very shady 
through whom he made the acquaintance of New- 
gate. Lady Pembroke is never mentioned in the 
* Memoirs.’ That good woman survived her hus- 
band thirty-seven years, and died in 1831. Early 
in September of this yeart Commodore Harvey, 
accompanied by Lord Pembroke, Sir William 
Boothby, and Mr. St. John, left London for Ply- 


* *Gesch. der Gr, Kiinstler,’ vol. ii, p. 587. 


defence the law will absolve him. 


t See St. James's Chronicle, 6 Sept., 1763. 
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mouth in order to conduct H.R.H. the Duke of 
York to the Mediterranean. 
Ricuarp Epecumse. 
83, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


Tas Patron Saint or 
parish church of Auchterarder was undoubtedly 
dedicated to St. Mackessog. This appears from 
the foundation charter of the Abbey of Inchaffray 
of 1200 and subsequent charters contained in the 
chartulary. A well a short distance to the south 
of the church still bears the time-honoured name 
of the saint, while his day, 10 March, is kept as 
one of the principal fairs of the town. 

A mistake bas crept in and been perpetuated 
in ascribing the patronage to St. Kentigern or 
St. Mungo. Dr. Rankin, in his interesting and 
otherwise accurate article on the ancient churches 
of Strathearn contributed to the ‘Chronicles of 
Strathearn,’ refers to this dedication, and endea- 
yours to account for it by supposing that there 
may have been an altar or side chapel dedicated to 
St. Mungo in the church of St. Mackessog ; but 
there is nothing to warrant such an assumption. 
There is neither a side chapel on the outside of 
the building nor room within its narrow walls for 
a side altar, and there is no historical evidence to 
support such a theory. The error appears to have 
originated in a random statement in the inaccurate 
account of Auchterarder contributed to ‘The New 
Statistical Account of Scotland,’ Perth, 290, and 
perpetuated by other writers, notably by Walcot 
in his ‘ Scoti Monasticon’ and the ‘ Historians of 
Scotland,’ vol. v. xc. 

I observe that a writer of a guide - book, 
‘ Walks round Auchterarder,’ says that the chapel 
within the town where the present parish church 
stands was said to have been dedicated to St. 
Mungo. This is also erroneous. The chapel 
was dedicated to our Lady. This appears 
from a charter, dated 3 December, 1477, by 
Symon Wylde, burgess of the burgh of Auch- 
terarder, in favour of Agnes Wylde, his brother's 
daughter, and John Young, her husband, of two 
crofts on the north side of the burgh. One of the 
crofts is described as “ Illa proximius capelle nostre 
Domine,” and the reddendo is “servicio et susten- 
tacione dicte capelle sex solidos vsualis monete 
Scocie annui redditus annuatim.”’ This shows 
that not only was the chapel dedicated to our 
Lady, but a stipend of six shillings Scots was im- 
posed upon the adjacent croft for its service and 
upkeep. Sir Alexander Hyrdman, priest, had then 
the adjoining croft on the west. It is evident that 
while the church of St. Mackessog was the parish 
church, there was a pre-Reformation chapel within 
the town, above referred to; and while the cure of 
the parish church was served by a parochial curate 
appointed by the Abbey of Inchaffray, the burgh 


was curate of the parish church in 1520, while Sir 
William Ewinsone was at the same time chaplain. 
In 1603 the chapel yard was used for holding the 
Burgh Oourts, an inquest under a brieve of lining 
having been then held in it. 

Dr. Rankin appears to suppose that the present 
parish church dates only from 1660. The present 
church was built about that time, but replaced 
the old chapel of our Lady of unknown antiquity. 

A 


Auchterarder. 


Bianco Sonnet on ‘ Nicut.’—The 
well-known analogy drawn by J. Blanco White 
between Night and Death, as the possible revealer 
of glories unseen in this life, may perhaps have 
been suggested by a somewhat similar comparison 
made by Madame de Staél in ‘ Corinne,’ ad finem. 
The passage to which I refer rans thus :— 

**Déja la nuit s’avance 4 mes regards, mais le ciel 
n’est il pas plus beau pendant la nuit? Des milliers 
d’étoiles le décorent. Il n’est de jour qu'un désert. 
Ainsi, les ombres éternelles révélent d’innombrables 
pensées que |'éclat de la prosperité faisent oublier.” 

Thos, Moore’s conclusion of his hymn, beginning, 
**Oh! Thou who dry’st the mourner’s tear,” pre- 
sents yet another mode of treating the same natural 
phenomenon :— 

Then sorrow, touch’d by Thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture’s ray; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light, 
We never saw by day ! 


R. Bruce Boswett. 


Tae AND THE writer 
in the Saturday Review of 15 Aug., 1896, review- 
ing Mr. J. H. Crawford’s ‘ Wild Life of Scotland,’ 
finds an example of the naturalist’s “ realisticall 
poetical style” in a contrast that is set foi 
between the thrush and the blackbird. This is 
how the matter appears to these two authorities : 

‘The mavis breaks into song in the morning ‘in a 
glad matin breathing the hopefulness of daybreak. The 
blackbird belongs to the evening, as his very colour 
would suggest. His song is a vesper, according with the 
soberness of twilight.’” 

Has either of these writers been among the hedge- 
rows at dawn in early summer ; or has it ever 
been his lot to be on the point of falling asleep at 
that early hour in a bedroom overlooking shrub- 
beries? If so, his observation must have been 
restricted in some extraordinary way if he failed 
to notice the singing of blackbirds. The fact is 
that, with the doubtful exception of the robin, the 
blackbird is probably the quickest of Scottish 
songsters to hail with its full liquid notes the 
approach of smiling morn. No doubt it sings, and 
sings very beautifully, in the evening as well, con- 
tinuing its minstrelsy till dewy eve has fairly 
settled over the landscape, as if taking the last 
farewell of the day that it was so prompt to herald. 


pel had also a chaplain. Sir David Cardney 


Very nearly the same may be said of the thrush, 
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Both birds are heard to advantage in the morning 
and the evening, and the distinction that assigas 
one of the periods to each, however ‘‘ realistically 
poetical” it may be, is neither scientific nor accu- 
rate. 


Tuomas 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


*Hamter,’ 1603.—In a interesting article 
describing the Shakesperean books preserved at 
Warwick Castle, which appeared in vol. i. of ‘ The 
Shakesperean,’ occurs the following startling 
statement: ** The earliest edition of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
for Nicholas Ling and John Trundell, 1603.” 
At first I imagined it was possibly a facsimile; but, 
proceeding further, I noted that all facsimiles were 
clearly mentioned. Surely there must be some 
mistake, as copies of this edition are so rare that 
for many years the Duke of Devonshire’s copy 
was the only one known to be extant ; however, 
another copy turned up, which is now in the 
British Museum, Most of the copies of Shake- 
sperean quartos can be traced to the different 
owners’ libraries, Surely the rarest and most 
cherished one would have been notified by some 
Shakesperean bibliographer! There are man 
other editions described as original in this Warwic! 
collection; but until the originality of the 
‘Hamlet’ copy is confirmed the others must 
remain doubtful. Maovrice Jonas. 
2, Drapers’ Gardens, 


**Scor” as a Honse’s Name,—Ohaucer (Prol. 
616) mentions Scot as a horse’s name; of which 
there are numerous examples, as the name is in 
use still, But the following note, at p. 60 of the 
Third Series of ‘ Collectanea’ of the Oxford His- 
torical Society, is well worth notice. The editor 
remarks that horses’ names are often given in old 
inventories, and adds, 

in Berington’s inventory of the stock on the estates 
in 1389 (note the date] we find bayard porter, bayard 
pyn-hors, bayard cutte, gray Scot, bayard blind, gra 

oy gray ambler, gryme, gray doxo, bay blind, 
gray Rougton, Scot, brune, gray liard, Gyil, 


In this contemporary list Scot twice. 
Water W. Sxezar. 
“ Twitt.”—I am able to give very early quota- 
tions for this word, which was introduced into 
England from the Netherlands, probably in the 
time of Edward III. In an inventory written 
about the year 1400, printed in the Third Series 
of ‘Collectanea’ of the Oxford Historical Society, 
at p. 44, is the entry: ‘‘Item, i manutergium 
tweyld pro principalibus.” Again, in a similar 
list, dated 1456, at p. 52, we find: “Item, unum 
manutergium tweld pro principalibus.” 
Watter W. Sxear. 
“‘ Ansé-versé.”—This expression is quoted in 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ (so splendidly 
begun, felia faustumque sit /) from y (1721), 


Jamieson, and others, as a spell written on a house 
to prevent it from burning. All these authorities 
fail to note that it is a direct borrowing of the 
archaic Latin arse verse, an incantation against fire 
preserved by Festus, which he says meant “ ignem 
averte” (avert been con- 
veyed bodily by some ominie. 

8. Woodford. 


Gog axp Macoc.—An old West-Country book, 
‘Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialect,’ gives 
the following unmistakably Western version of the 
origin of these names :— 

“The Trenoodles was well to do as long agone as one 
thousand and one hundred years before the Christian 
era; for, about this time, the grand wrestling bout 
comed off at the Hoe at Plemouth, between Cornineus 
a og-magog, when Cornineus thrawed hes man by a 
Cornish hug (then first found out by he), and gived 
name to Cornwal!, which were the prize as they wrestled 
for. Gog-magog was so bedoled, and so sheamed at 
being beat, that he dedn’t live long after, and leaved two 
sons who divided hes name between them, and was after- 
wards great figure up along en the town-hall to Lunnon 


church town, 
Ayprew Hors, 
Exeter. 


Sant1aco.—The popularity of (St. James, as 
of Spain, has led the Spaniards to enlarge 

the name from Iago to Santiago. This is brought 
out strongly in the Spanish version of Acts i. 13, 
where both St. James the Greater and St. James 
the Less are mentioned: “Donde tenian su morada 
Pedro, y Santiago, y Juan, y Andres, Felipe y 
Tomas, Bartolomé y Mateo, Santiago hijo de Alfeo, 
y Simon el Zelador, y Judas hermano de Santiago.” 
And in the *‘Orden de los Libros” the San is 
actually duplicated, thus: “ Epistola Catolica de 
S. Santiago.” The fact that the Spanish New 
Testament is a Protestant translation makes the 


the 
Ricnarp H, Tsorytox, 
Portland, Oregon, 


“ AnrmalcuLa.”—I was under the impression 
that this incorrect plural of animalculum, which 
one often meets with instead of animalcula, was 
a product of this enlightened century. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, as I have recently found it 
ne ‘The Devil upon Two Sticks,’ 1768, 

“ Hellebore......Brethren and students, I am going to 
open to you some notable discoveries that I have made, 
respecting the source, or primary cause of all distempers 
incidental to the human machine : And these, brethren, 
I attribute to certain animalcula, or pisca entities, 
that insinuate themselves thro’ the pores into blood, 
and in that fluid sport, toss, and tumble about, like 
mackarel or codfish in the great deep.” 

Here we have in anticipation the modern theory 
of germs, bacilli ia, et id genus omine. 

F. ©. Binxesck Terry, 
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Queries, 

We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Warersrour axp WHIRLWIND. — Have any 
superstitions concerning these survived the bacillus 
of the Board School? Are they, or were they, 
regarded exclusively as workers of evil, as abodes 
of the sky-chief, or a storm-demon? Moreover, 
is it certain that they are fired at by sailors purely 
on philosophic grounds ? 

n Dalmatia firearms are looked upon as pro- 
tective against them in the same sense with which 
the Russian peasant regards his hatchet, which he 
hurls at them believing them to be wizard-wrought. 
The fisher-folk at Amalfi and Majori, on perceiv- 
ing a “coda d’acqua” approaching, are wont to 
utter a conjuration of so blasphemous a nature 
that I failed to induce any one to repeat it. 
“ Usano parole contro la legge Cattolica.” Never- 
theless, they declare it to produce satisfactory 
results, and they obtain absolution for employing 
it. On uttering it contortions of a violent nature 
are said to be observed in the spout, and presently 
it parts asunder in the midst. The work of a 
demon is undone by a countercharm—in this 
instance, one evidently not Christian. 

Thomas Aquinas, inspired doubtless by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, admitted that demons could and 
did, by consent of God, cause these phenomena ; 
Bonaventura admitted the same ; and Albertus 
Magnus gravely followed suit. At the Lake of 
Scanno, near Sulmona, I was informed that in the 
olden days many a whirlwind was there raised and 
despatched on its evil errand by “forza magica.” 
Albertus states that a certain powder thrown into 
a well will cause a whirlwind. This teaching 
became a dogma of the faith, and, enlightened as 
he is in many respecte, the present Pontiff, despite 
his observatory, abides by the scientific teaching 
of the author of the ‘ Summa ’—#. ¢., of the thir- 
teenth century. 

If, however, we turn to earlier sources of 
doctrine concerning such physical manifestations, 
great surprises come upon us, I turn to the Book 
of Job, and find that the phenomena of cloudland, 

ially the whirlwind, are emanations of a 
direct single Deity. From the clouds he sends 
forth blessing or chastisement, from the whirlwind 
he utters himself. The clouds are his especial 
domain, his arsenals, his pavilions. Nor is the 
Book of Job alone in this monotheistic doctrine ; 
the Major and Minor Prophets appear to be in 
accord with it. 

In the classics we find Lucretius, and the 
Greeks before him, ey waterspout 


readers of the former poet may profit by the com- 
parison of his fine description (vi. 423) of a water- 
spout with the following, by the traveller-poet of 
Portugal, who loves to tell of “ Sea-changes lands- 
man never apprehendeth ”:— 
Little by little growing high in air, 
With bigger girth than thickest mast it looméd ; 
Here slim its middle, broad its bosom, where 
Huge gulps of water were in floods enwombéd ; 
The wave of every wave it seemed to share ; 
While gathered vapours o’er its summit glooméd, 
Increasing ever more, and overchargéd 
As the vast waterload its bulk enlargéd. 


Bat when ’twas wholly filled and fully fed, 
Withdrawn the footing planted on the main, 
Athwart the welkin pouring floods it fled, 
With water bathing ‘jacent watery plain, 
And all the waves it sucked in waves it shed 
Wherein no salty savour mote remain. 
* Lusiad,’ v. 20, 22 (R. F, Burton). 


Sr, Cram Bappeey. 


“Harpe” orn ‘“*Harpy.”—Can any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light on the origin and 
the meaning of “harpy”; also tell me if the 
creature is anywhere used in heraldry ? 

Tae UnMISTAKABLE, 
[Lat. Harpyia, pl. harpyie, Gr. dpgvia, the 
snatchers, in Homer a personification of whirlwinds, 
later a hideous winged bird of prey. Cf. Greek dp7n, 
a bird of prey, dp7-a2-ev, snatch, seize, In Greek 
mythology a ravening and obscene monster, with the 
face and body of a woman, the wings of a bird, and 
feet and fingers with sharp claws. You will find in 
heraldry the harpy represented as a vulture, with the 
head and breast of a woman, a harpy with wi 
extended and inverted, also a demi-harpy displayed. } 


Cartwricar’s ‘ Roratt Stave,’—Oan any of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give me a list of the 
various editions of W, Cartwright’s play * The 
Royall Slave’? Has it been reprinted in the 
course of this century in its original form ? 

A. E. H. Swaey. 
Almeloo, 


Famity.—The Pinckney family bear 
the same arms as the original Percies, five fusils 
in fesse (one branch —<y the fusils in pale), 
Were the Pinckneys and the Percies connected 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ? 

A. Hirrisiey Samira. 
Langton Rectory, Malton, Yorks. 


Herrrorp Srreet, Mayrair.—Io Clinch’s 
‘Mayfair and Belgravia’ it is stated (at p. 105) 
that Hertford Street was formerly called Garrick 
Street. What is the authority for this statement? 
Artaur DasExt. 


‘* Boonpep.”—This word is said to be used in 
Westmorland in the sense of ‘‘ swollen, inflamed.” 
Thus, ‘“‘T’ back ov his hand was o’ boonded up, 
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know whether any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
have ever heard the word. 
Tae Epiror or THE 


Diatect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 


Miss May E. Witxins—This writer's first 
published story was written for a fifty - dollar 
prize offered by the Boston Budget. The story 
was called ‘The Ghost Family.’ Can any 
American correspondent kindly give me the exact 
reference for the number of the Budget containing 
this story? The story of Miss Wilkins’s early 
experience with the editress of Harper's Bazaar 
was told by a writer in the New York Oritic 
some year or two back, I shall be much obliged 
if some one can give me also the reference for this 
number of the Critic, G. L. Apprsrsoy. 


Tae Lapwine as a Warer-piscoversr.—Can 
any of your readers tell me the origin, or give me 
any further particulars of the following legend, 
mentioned in Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable,’ under the head ‘‘ Water-Discoverer ” ? 
“ The Persians believe that the lapwing (hudhud) 
has the power of discovering water underground.” 

W. F. B. 

Tae Doxe or Wetiincrox.—Can any of your 
correspondents say on what authority the state- 
ment is made that the Duke of Wellington once 
said, “ Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton”? Avex. B, Tuttocn. 


Piczons TRAINED TO REPRESENT DEPARTING 
Souts,—Dr. Brewer, in the last edition of ‘ Phrase 
and Fable,’ has the following note, s.v. “ Mouse” : 
“No doubt pigeons were at one time trained to 

nt the departing soul, and also to represent 
the Holy Ghost.” What authority is there for this 
statement? Can any examples be given ? 
James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Mepiavat Accounts.—In ‘The Ceramic Art 
of Great Britain,’ p. 66, the author, Llewellynn 
Jewitt, says :— 

“One of the earliest written notices of crockery we 

have is the oft-quoted entry in the account of payments 
yy the executors of Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward I :— 
‘Item Juliana la potere pro ccc picheriis die anniversarii 
Reginae viijs. vjd.’” 
He gives another quotation from the same MS., 
but no reference, Oan any correspondent say 
where this roll of accounts may be seen or any 
copy of it? As it is so “oft quoted,” it has pro- 
bably been printed. Ottver Baker. 

101, Gough Road, Birmingham. 


“ Acetpama,” Acts 1. 19, — Will some one 
inform me how Aceldama is usually pronounced 
from the reading-desks of the Church of England ; 


whether with the ¢ soft or hard? The popular 


dictionaries, ¢.g., Nuttall’s, give it soft. This, I 
think, unwarrantable. Were c in English always 
soft before e there might be some excuse ; but, as 
it is sometimes hard, as in “sceptic,” there is 
none. The Textus Receptus has ’AxeAdSapa ; 
the Sinaitic and Alexandrine 
the Vatican, 'AxeASapay’. The Revised Version, 
I am glad to see, has Akeldama. 
R. M, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tue Pronoun 8S, x, 152, Mr, 
Piatt suggested a quite new explanation of this 
difficult word. At any rate, it is not given in any 
dictionary. I have been waiting in the hope that 
some one better qualified than myself would chal- 
lenge it; but, as it seems to have attracted no 
criticism, I hope I may be oned for asking thus 
late if there is any ground for supposing that the 
sound which Mr, Parr mentions really existed 
in Anglo-Saxon. Frank Evans. 


Rosert Drer.—Wanted the date and age at 
death of Robert Dyer, purser in the Royal Navy, 
who was buried at the Falkland Islands. He 
married at St. Germans, in 1754, Sarah Boger, 
daughter of Richard Boger, surgeon, of St. Ger- 
mans, Cornwall. . S. 

3, Blomfield Street, Bayswater. 


Rivoti0,—Can any of your readers inform me 
what is the modern name of “ Ridolio, a city of 
England”? The mention of it occurs in Belluacensis, 
quoted in a translation of an Italian book written 
in the seventeenth century. The incident, casually 
mentioned by Belluacensis, took place in the four- 
teenth century, “when a pestilence raged in that 
city.” There is nothing to indicate the locality, 
and I can find no such place as Ridolio in the 
* Orbis Latinus,’ nor in the only ancient atlas that 
I have been able to consult at present. 

R. Mitts, 


Do Swine Eat Coat?—The captain of the 
Auckland, which left Seville recentiy, told me that 
a pig which got lost in the coal hole of a sailing 
ship at a northern English port arrrived safely at 
Java, having had nothing to eat but coal. The 
rector of Fledborough, Notts, tells me that he has 
seen pigs eat coal, and that it would be held in 
the Midlands a sign of ignorance to ask if they do. 
Will other animals eat it? PaLaMEDES. 


“Mittes MS.”—What is the document cited 
by this name in Halliwell’s ‘ Provincial Glossary ’? 
Does it still exist; and in whose hands? Q. V. 


Duppincton Cuurcn, NorTHaMPToNsHIRE.— 
Can any of your readers explain why in the south 
porch of this church there should be a two-light 
window on the eastern side, and a single-light 
window on the western, there being nothing 
peculiar in the surroundings to call for a difference 
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between the windows? I may add, what I believe 
is of architectural interest, that the two-light 
window is all one stone, a piece of old Barnack 
rag, comprising the four sides of the window and 
the dividing mullion, The two arches of the 
window are round. Cater er Avpax. 


Lirerarure.— 
‘King John,’ V, ii, 74-76 (Globe Text). This is 
one of those passages in Shakespeare which seem 
to have been suggested by some familiar emblem, 
Does a symbolical illustration to this effect appear 
in any of the emblem-books of the sixteenth 


century ? E, P. B. 


*Betsnazgar’s Feast.’—Some forty years 
age I read a three-volume novel giving a description 
the siege of Babylon, the writing on the wall, 
the diversion of the river, death of Belshazzar, &. 
I think the name of the novel was ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’ but in this I may be mistaken. If one of 
older readers has come across the book, which 
@ may recoguize from my brief outline, and could 
give me its proper designation, and tell me whether 
is still extant and where a copy is likely to be 
found, I should feel very much obliged to oe 


Taz Brack Parince’s Sworp.—Was this 
sword ever in Oanterbury Cathedral? Somner 
— and Battely (1703) say nothing about it, as 

as I can find. Dart (1727) says nothing, but 
his engraving of the tomb shows a short empty 
scabbard suspended above the canopy. Duncombe 
(1783) mentions the scabbard, and adds, ‘‘ The 
sword itself is said to have been taken away by 
Oliver Cromwell.” Hasted (1800) says, “ The sword 
itself, as is re » was taken away by Oliver 
Cromwell,” and adds, ‘‘Mr. Todd supposes that 
[the target] perhaps shared the same fate with the 
renowned warrior’s sword, which was stolen in the 
t rebellion” (Hasted, xi. 411, note), Stothard, 
oolnoth, and Blore repeat the Cromwell story. 
I want to know, supposing the sword to have been 
in Oanterbury Cathedral (which I at present 
doubt), where it is now. I know where “ it is said ” 
to be, bat the “it is said” as to its present where- 
abouts is no more satisfactory than the Cromwell 
J. M. Cowpsr. 

Canterbury. 

Rev. THomas Looxey Sotzy.—Is anything 
known of the antecedents and connexions of the 
Rev. Thomas Lockey Soley (or Solay), who was 
rector of Northfield, Worcestershire, in 1742? I 
should particularly like to know the reason of his 
beariog the curious Christian name of Lockey. 

A. F. H. 

Moses Horton, Miniatore Painter. —I 

should be much obliged for — information con- 


Seylies, 
THE COUNTY OF NICHOL, 
(8 S, x. 515.) 

Leland’s rendering is quite correct. “ Nicol” 
(subject to variations of spelling) is the regular 
word for Lincoln in Anglo-Norman (see Blount’s 
* Law Dictionary,’ ed. 1691). The oldest examples 
with which I am acquainted are of twefth century 
date. Gaimar, in his ‘Lestorie des Engles, 
written before 1150 (Rolls edition, lL 148), thus 
describes the eight counties subject to the see of 
* Nicole ”:— 

Nichole e Hamtone [Northampton], 

Hereford* e Huntedune, 

Leicestre e Bedefurd, 

Bukinham e Oxneford, 
And in the French romance of ‘ Havelok’ ap- 
pended to Gaimar in the same volume (I. 196), a 
king named Alsi is said to rule 

Nicole et tote Lindeseie, 
On this, see Prof. Skeat (‘ Havelok,’ E.E.T.S., 
pref. p. xxiv, notes). Our knowledge that Thomas 
Becket, when he fled from Northampton in con- 
sequence of the proceedings of the council, directed 
his course to Lincoln, we owe to Latin chronicles. 
But Garnier de Pont Sainte Maxence, in his ‘ Vie de 
Saint Thomas’ (ed. Hippeau, pp. 72, 73), writes that 
on leaving Northampton Becket journeyed by by- 
ways, making first for “‘ Nicole”: — 
Le sekunt jur, tut dreit est en Nicole entrez, 


After a brief lodging there, — 
En un batel ainz jurs,t saint Thomas s’en entra...... 
Dreit par de euz le puntt de Nikole passa, 
Et vers Sempigueham|j al Hermitoire alla. 

Another example, of later date, may be found 

in Roffhead’s ‘ Statutes at Large,’ vol. i. pp. 171-2, 
ed. 1763. The famous statute of sheriffs, 9 
Edw. II. (1315-16), was made, in the words of 
the statute itself, “a son parlement a Nicole,” and 
was submitted to the Sheriff of York with the 
following precept :— 
‘Rex vic’ Ebor’ salutem. Mittimus tibi quoddam 
atatutum in parliamento nostro apud Lincoln’ editum...... 
precipientes quod statutum illud...... in omnibus articulis 
suis quantum ad te pertinet firmiter & inviolabiliter 
facias observari. Tfeste] Rege apud Lincoln’ xx die 
Febr’ anno &c, nono,” 

In the Camden Society’s ‘ French Chronicle of 
London’ (p. 30) the names of the sheriffs for 
1304-5 appear as ‘‘ Johan de Nicole et Roger de 


* Should be Hertford, cf. ‘Robert of Gloucester’ 
(Rolls edition, 1, 104). 

+ Ina boat before daylight. 

{ Straight under the bridge. 

Elsewhere written ‘“‘Sémepingham.” It is perhaps 
needless to add that Sempringham, where the archbishop 
lay in hiding over a week, ig in Lincolnshire, about thirty 
miles from Lincoln, 


cerning him, G, Crayton, 
Richmond, 
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Paris”; in Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle’ they are given as 
Tohn Lyncoln and Rogier Parys. 

The words ‘la ville de Bytham en le counte de 
Nicol” occur in a manuscript of about 1400 in the 
Record Office (‘Early Chancery Proceedings,’ 
bundle 3, No. 46). 

There is no etymological reason for the Norman 
version of the name. Our conquerors found the 
pronunciation of the Saxon name inconvenient, 
with its strange mixture of liquids and guttural, 
so they eased it by suppressing the medial n and 
changing the initial / to n (compare niveau, 
formerly livel; nomble for lomble, from Latin 
lumbulus). F, Apams, 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged.) 


Thomas Guitrorp Kitiicrew (8 x. 135; 


xi, 31).—The “elaborate pedigree” above men- 
tioned ap) to give no particulars of Jemima, 
mother of Lieut. Guilford Killigrew. This lad 
was born 18 Aug., 1672, being daughter of Paul, 
and sister and heir of Guilford Bokenham, of 
Weston Market, co. Suffolk. Through her, doubt- 
less, the name of Guilford came into the Killigrew 
family, She was married, 21 May, 1687, at St. 
Olave’s, Jewry, London, the marriage license 
— mentioned) being dated two days previously. 
er husband, Charles Killigrew, was buried 8 Jan., 
1724/5 in Savoy Chapel. She apparently never 
remarried, her will as ‘“‘ Jemima Killigrew, of 
Thornham Hall, co. Suffolk, widow,” is dated 
19 Jan., 1727/8, and proved 14 July, 1731, and 
there is no mention therein of the name of De la 
Force. One of her infant sons, however, was buried 
at Hampstead 4 May, 1699, which shows some 
connexion with that place. The only children who 
survived her were Charles (born 26 April, and 
baptized 30 April, 1691, st the Savoy) and the 
said Guilford (born 29 March, and baptized 
31 March, 1701, at the Savoy), whose will, dated 
1 March, 1748/9, was (as stated above) proved 
23 July, 1751. Might not Thomas Guilford Killi- 
grew have been an illegitimate son of this Charles, 
who died unmarried 9 March, 1756? His age in 
1728, if conjectured rightly as “about fourteen,” 
would not admit of his being a son of Guilford, 
who was born in 1701, G. E. C. 


**Gop save THE Kine” x. 234, 362, 
438, 478 ; xi. 10).—I am sorry that Mr. WaLTerR 
Hamittow should be hurt by any “ asperity ” of 
tone in my reply; but he must not be surprised 
if a little impatience be shown when a contributor 
reopens in ‘N. & Q.’ a question which has been 
thoroughly discussed elsewhere, and completely 
solved, so far as it can besolved. That is the case 
with this present question. Let him read the 
article in Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and 


Musicians’ and Mr, Cummings’s “ investigation ” 


in the Musical Times, March to August, 1878, and 
he will there see all the facts clearly displayed, 
facts from which it is entirely impossible to deduce 
the conclusion which he maintains, that the 
melody was “ essentially German,” or that “God 
save the King” was “‘ made in Germany.” When 
a writer asserts that a melody, long believed of 
British origin, is “ essentially German,” I think 
that, in respect for those who hold the other view, 
he should state his reasons, should give examples, 
or otherwise attempt to prove his theory. 

With regard to my first reply, I beg to be 
allowed to add that I did not connect the word 
‘* fraud” with him in any way; he has only to 
refer to my contribution to see that. I cer- 
tainly did, as I still do, call the mythical German 
origin of this tune a “fable,” and I did com- 
it to tbat other constantly recurring fable 
of the “‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” which, by a 
curious accident, did actually flare up once more, 
like an ignis fatwus, on p. 481 of the same number 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ only to be promptly snuffed out by 
our vigilant Editor. 

I am obliged to A. M. D. for the proffered loan 
of R. Olark’s book; but I already possess that work, 
and have had it for many years. Its author was 
the father also of the “ Blacksmith” myth. 

Mr. Hamittow taxes me with having “ mis- 
represented ” him. This is a very serious charge. 
It is a most unusual accusation (especially in 
‘N. & Q.”), and one which, if ever made, should 
have been supported by some evidence, or should 
be at once withdrawn. 

Finally, I protest against the abuse of space in 
these columns by the rediscussion of questions 
already thoroughly threshed out elsewhere by 
competent hands, and I confidently count on the 
support of the large majority of contributors in 
making that protest. Jutian 


This subject has again cropped up in ‘ N. & Q.’; 
and perhaps I may be allowed to suggest an altera- 
tion in the wretched rhyme of “laws” and “ voice.” 

(1) One verse is all-sufficient ; (2) each of the 
triplet lines must consist of two spondees and an 
iambus (note the first metre must not be a 
trochee) ; (3) the general subject of the established 
anthem must be rved. 

I suggest the following|lines :— 

May she our laws defend, 
Long reign the nation’s friend, 
And make all discord end, 
God save the Queen. 
E, Copsam Brewer. 


Tue Man or Guent (8 S. x. 415, 499; xi. 
18).—Was not Guizot styled by this name because 
he took refuge at Ghent with Louis XVIII. during 
the Hundred Days? Its use would imply that his 
Liberalism was only skin-deep. 

R, Ganpiver, 
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James (8™ §. ix. 48, 397).—Is it 
known where Vander Aa got the illustrations for 
* Les Délices de la Grand’ Bre e’? 

The number of maps and plates is very large ; 
and these, if produced expressly for the work, must 
have been very costly. am told that some are 
probably reductions from earlier plates ; but my 
informant is unable to say when and where the 
originals were published. 

As a handy repository of historical evidence of 
architectural change in general and of alterations 
in particular buildings, ‘ Les Délices ’ would be of 
considerable use if we knew the exact dates of the 
plates. Oan one of your readers put me in the 
way of ascertaining these ? 

It may be as well to note that in the British 
Maseum copy of the first edition, the whole of the 
plates (which do not, so far as I saw, show page 
numbers to guide the binder) are collected in the 
fifth volume. Were they issued separately from 
the volumes to which they relate ? 

In the second edition, page numbers (not always 
correct) are engraved on the plates. Q. V. 


Taz Onarce THE NariowaL 
Arms §, x. 296).—Folkard, in his ‘ Plant- 
Lore,’ says, under “ Iris” (p, 388): “ After many 
changes of position, the fleur-de-lys finally dis- 

peared from the English shield in the first year 
of the present century”; and under “Shamrock ” 
(p. 545): “Queen Victoria placed the trefoil in 
her royal diadem in lieu of the French fleur-de-lis.” 
These statements are not quite on all-fours with 
Mr. Caparn’s, but they may have the vy —— 

The heraldic information given in the paper on 
“Tris” is evidently an error, as the proclamation 
issued in 1801 says the arms of the United King- 
dom shall be “ Quarterly : first and fourth England, 
second Scotland, third Ireland, &c, There shall be 
borne therewith on an escutcheon of pretence the 
Aros of Our Dominions in Germany ensigned with 
the Electoral Boonet.” The badges settled at the 
Union are: A white rose within a red—England. 
A thistle—Scotland. A trefoil vert—lIreland. 
Willemont’s ‘Regal Heraldry,’ on plate 34, gives 
them conjoined. The writer of the paper would, 
I think, be unable to give his authority for the 
statement. It may be that the wish was the father 
to the thought. Joun RavcuiFrs. 


Ricnarp Torcurre (8 §. x. 133, 198).— 
Many particulars are supplied in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8, 
vii. 207, 270, 331, 357, 417. Ww. ©. B. 


Avyorner Exptopep Trapition x. 412). 
—I should be glad of any information as to the 
correctness of the statement in the Daily Graphic 
of 25 September with respect to the great 
Napoleon and “ the display of the silver urn con- 
taining the ashes of La Tour d’Auvergne ” (“ urn” 


and “ashes” indicate that our hero was cremated), 
famous as “One of the Best” of the soldiers 
of the Republic and the Consulate. I have 
always understood that he fought and met—as he 
wished—a soldier's death at Neuburgh, 27 June, 
1800; that he was buried on the field where 
he fell, and placed dead with his face to the 
enemy ; that at the roll call at every subsequent 
parade of the 45th of the line the name of the 
first man called was that of “ La Tour d’ Auvergne,” 
as if he were alive and well, and a soldier then 
answered, ‘* Mort sur le champ de bataille.”” “A 
general and a colonel,” it is true, like brave men, 
have fallen in fight at the head of a brigade or a 
regiment; but, however, it may be mentioned that 
La Tour d’Auvergne, descended from one of the 
most distinguished families in La Belle France, 
was only ambitious to serve his country by carry- 
ing a musket in the ranks. One of the first to 
volunteer for any post where the danger was 
greatest, he resolutely refused all offers of promotion, 
being desirous only of living among his comrades 
the simple life of a soldier, and he was therefore 
known by no other title than that of “Le Premier 
Grenadier de la France.” 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
Clapham, 8.W, 


Caurcn Tower Borrresses (8 S, x. 494),— 
It has been asserted that the practice of using 
church towers as belfries is both modern and de- 
generate. A review of Weingiirtner’s ‘System des 
Christlichen Thurmbaues’ appears in the Saturda: 
Review for 21 April, 1860, which says of cb 
towers :— 

‘Their first origin, he main was as & monument 
to those who 4 worthy ry buried in a church, 
and afterwards they were joined to the church to mark 
and adorn the spot where the altar concealed the sacred 
relics, Their gradual application as belfries, and the 
oblivion of their pristine destination, were indicated as 
centuries went on by their more and more 
position.” 

See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2875S. ix. 342. 
Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A single < very little; but in 
tower of Heacham is supported by a massive 
buttress, erected about a century ago, and that 
there has never been a peal of bells in the church, 
The tower is probably at least five hundred years 
old. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


“A Norr Srac” (8" S. x. 336, 381, 442, 
506).—Dr. R. S. Charnock’s ‘Glossary of the 
Essex Dialect,’ 1880, has: ‘*‘ Not, smooth, polled 
or shorn, as ‘not sheep,’ sheep without horns ; 
also well tilled, as a ‘not field.’” “Not cow” 
and “‘not sheep” are expressions used also in the 
Isle of Wight, Wright’s ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete 
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and Provincial English’ has: “Imagining all the 
fat sheep he met, to be of kin to i anal 
Ulisses, because they ran away from him, he 

etamorph. of Ajax, e). ight gives 
also not-wheat, a kind of kek without Ase 
In Ash’s ‘Dictionary,’ 1775, it is curiously sug- 
gested that nott is perhaps derived from not. 

F. Binxseck Terry. 


“ Oorpwainers (8" x. 
343).—In Potter's ‘Stamford District Directory, 
1896, I find one T. Goodwin, of Collyweston, 
Northants, described as ‘‘ cordwainer.” 

et Avpax. 


Doxe or Orranto (8" S. x. 196, 229).— 
Your correspondent will not have forgotten Man- 
fred, Prince of Otranto, in the celebrated Gothic 
atory by Horace Walpole. 


Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Gorner, Roman Carnotic Avruor (8 §, x. 
235, 341, 501).—It is to be hoped that a stupid 
blunder in a bookseller’s advertisement will not 
lead to the inclusion of a non-existent writer in 
some comprehensive bibliographical compilation of 
the fature. In truth there never was a Roman 
Catholic author of the name of Gopher. The 
name is simply a misprint for Gother. The 
Rev. John Gother, or more correctly Goter, was 
a noted controversialist on the Catholic side at 
the close of the seventeenth century. Born of 
Presbyterian at Southampton, he was 
educated by them in sentiments of hostility to the 
Catholic faith, but he was converted to the Roman 
communion, and was sent by a relative to the 
English College at Lisbon, where he arrived on 
10 January, 1667/8. After being admitted to the 
he was sent on the mission to England 
the year 1682, and in the violent controversy 
which was carried on during the reign of James IL., 
he was the principal champion of the Catholic 
cause, In 1704 he sailed from this country for 
Lisbon, and died at sea on 13 October in that year. 
There is a full account of him and his works 
u, Mr. Thompson Cooper in the ‘ Dictionary of 
ational Biography.’ Among numerous authorities 
Mr. Cooper quotes ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"¢ S, i, 510. 
Vincent Brray. 


Nowsvurors THe Ercurgeyta Century (8% 
8. x. 455).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. viii. 621 ; 2™4 
8. viii. 227 ; ix. 74, 105; x. 289, 376; 3° S. vi. 
92; 4" 8. i. 459, 515; Lathbury's ‘History of 
Nonjarors’; ‘ Life and Writings of Charles Leslie, 
Nopjaror and Divine’; ‘ William Law, Nonjuror 
and Mystic.’ Bayarp O. Dixoy. 

20, Leigham Vale, Streatham, 


Your correspondent I. F, M. C. might examine 
a MS. at the Office, described as a *‘ List 


of Papists and Nonjurors refusing to take the Oaths, 
1, 2, & 3 Geo. L., Various Counties.” I fear, how- 
ever, he will be unable to distinguish the Non- 
jurors, properly so called, from the Catholic 
nl who form the overwhelming majori 
of the ns named in the above document, 
have a copy of the list for Herefordshire, 


Joun Horson Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


For information the Nonjurors in 
Manchester and the district around, see ‘ Lanca- 
shire: its Puritanism and Nonconformity,’ by 
Robert Halley, 1872; ‘Lancashire Nonconformity,’ 
by the Rev. B. Nightingale, 1893; ‘ Historical 
Sketches of Nonconformity in the County Palatine 
of Chester,’ by W. Urwick, 1864. Oanon Raines’s 
MS. at the Chetham Library, Manchester, con- 
tains notes respecting the above. 

Joun RavcwiFre. 


The correspondent who asked for information 
regarding the Nonjurors will find what he wants 
probably in the Rev. T. Lathbury’s ae | of 
the Nonjurors’ (Lond., 1845). 4 


The man to answer this, if I. F. M. ©. will only 
apply to him direct, is the gentleman who has the 
honour, I believe, to be the oldest living con- 
tribator of ‘N. & Q.,’ that “ d old man” the 
Rev. Joun Inere Drepez, veteran rector of 
Buckland Brewer, near Bideford, None knows 
the history of English theology at the end of 
the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century as he does, and his courtesy and readiness 
to give information is an example, indeed, to us 
younger men. Mr. Drevce contributed to vol. ii. 
of the ‘Palatine Note-Book’ a most interesting 
list of the Nonjurors of Chester diocese, and his 
knowledge of the West Country will enable him to 
add much on that topic. 

T. Cans Hueues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Leowarpo Da Vixci’s PaintTiNG OF THE 
‘Last Supper’ (6" S. ix. 507; x. 89; and ‘The 
Last Supper,’ x. 129, 197).—The following is an 
extract from ‘ Christ in Art,’ by Dean Farrar :— 


‘‘ The arrangement follows to some extent the ancient 
tradition. Christ is seated in the midst of His Apostles 
at the further side of the table; the other side is left 
unoccupied. The Apostles are divided into four grow 
of threes, into which they have been broken up by 
the electric shock of the words, ‘ Amen dico vobis quia 
unus vestrum me traditurus sit.’ Christ Himself 
remains majestic in His isolation. His eyes are bent 
downwards; Hie gesture shows how awfully He has felt 
His own words, but He is not watching the effect they 
have produced, At the right of the Saviour, Peter 
is leaning across the traitor Judas to whisper in the 
ear of the youthful and beautiful St. John that he 
should ask Christ whom He meant to indicate. Peter 
is ping the bag in his t hand, while his 
half-lifted from the table, shows that he, too, has beea 
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alarmed ; his face is powerful and bad, but not revolting. 
His arm has—at least in Raphael Mengs’ engraving— 
with evil omen upset the saltcellar, St. James, at 
Christ’s left, is shrinking back with a gesture of wild 
sorrow and astonishment, while one Apostle has started 
up and ig laying his hand on his heart, and another 
leans across St, James to attract Christ's attention by 
his uplifted finger to the eager question, ‘ Lord, is it 1?’ 
qeecee In this great picture Leonardo broke with all past 
tradition, cast a spark of fire into the assembly, and 
boldly ventured to change the quiet familiar celebration of 
Christ’s Last Supper into a scene of passionate dramatic 
action, And yet only such a master could maintain 
that noble moderation in the midst of this ferment of 
feeling, in which aadness, pain, uncertainty, anger, in- 
, and even horror, are combined.*’ 


et Avpax. 


“IMPERIUM ET LipprTas” (8 S, x. 453),— 
“Tmperium et libertas” appears to have become 
in the seventeenth century the common form of 
quotation. In Spencer's ‘Things New and Old’ 
with a preface by Fuller in 1657, section 124 
begins: ‘‘‘ Divus Nerva,’ says Tacitus, ‘duas res 
olim insatiabiles conjunxit, imperium et liberta- 
tem.’” The not inappropriate variant will not fail 
of observation. A former contributor to‘ N. & Q.,’ 
Pror. J. E. T. Rocers, objected to the colloca- 
tion of the two substantives in Disraeli’s speech. 
Bat I cannot remember where his remarks were 
seen. There was an edition of Spencer in 1867 ; 
the passage is in vol. i, p. 56, The Professor's 
objection was that libertas ought to come first, 
and must have been so in the quotation. The 
references to Cicero, ‘ Philipp.,’ iv. 4, viii. 3, may 
serve to justify the objection. Ep, MarsHALt, 


It may assist to an elucidation of the origin of 
this phrase if it is noted that 10 Nov., 1879, was 
not the first occasion upon which Lord Beacons- 
field publicly used it. In the peroration of his 
speech of 11 Feb., 1851, in the House of Commons, 
on agricultural distress, the then Mr. Disraeli 
observed that “‘the land of England” was “that 


“* Liibke, ‘ History of Art,’ ii, 217. According to 
hal, the exact explanation of the picture is as 
follows : Judas half turns to discover of whom St, Peter 
is speaking so ionately, and is preparing himself 
to deny everything. But he is already discovered. 
St. Jamee the Less, passing his arm over the shoulder 
of St. Andrew, touches St, Peter to tell him that the 
traitor is at his side. St. Andrew looks at Judas with 
horror, and St. Bartholomew at the end of the table has 
started up from his seat to regard him more intently. 
At the left of Christ St. James protests his innocence 
by a natural gesture, opening bis arms to expose his 
defenceless breast. St. Thomas, pressing near to Christ, 
seems to ask, ‘One of us?’ St. Philip, the youngest of 
the Apostles, places his hands on his heart and rises to 
protest his fidelity. St. Matthew repeats the terrible 
words to the indignant St. Simon, who refuses to believe 
them. St. Thaddeus, who has first told them to him, 
points to St. Matthew to confirm them, The dying 
rays of evening light add deeper sombreness to the sad 
face of the Christ.—Stendhal, ‘ la Peinture 


land which has achieved the union of those two 
qualities for combining which a Roman emperor 
was deified, ‘imperium et libertas.’”" Who was 
that Roman emperor? Atrrep F. Rossixs. 


‘Taz Mitt,’ a Porm x. 51, 422).— 
Does A. M. mean Tom Taylor's ‘The Mill,’ 
included in Birket Foster's ‘Pictures of English 
Landscape,’ p.51? The date of publication, 1863, 
is considerably less than seventy years ago, but, 
as the querist is uncertain about the date, it may 
be the reference he requires. I quote the poem 
in fall for identification, because it is short, and 
because it is a farther contribution to S, W.’s 
* Windmills’ subject (8 S. ix. 488) :— 

The Mill, 
Black and weather-warped and old, 
Looking o’er the windy wold, 
Gaunt and grim and rearing high 


Its ragged sails against the sky, 

For a a year hath stood the mill ; 

Hath heard the plover’s eager cry, 

Hath seen the blue cloud-shadows fly 

Across the heath, athwart the hill, 

Births and deaths, with lives between, 

Of many a miller, it hath seen ; 

Many a pair of stones worn out, 

Many a set of gearing stout, 

But change of fashion, time and tide, 

The ancient mill hath still defied. 

In its place upon the hill— 

Sweeping sails or standing 

Emblem of enduring will. 

Serving with a constant mind, 

Though it serve the inconstant wind. 
The volume from which this poem is taken is 
highly valued by art connoisseurs on account of its 
engravings. Maya. 


Bisnop Taomas Wittiams (8 S. x. 456).— 
It is highly probable this Catholic prelate was a 
member of the ns old Monmouthshire family, 
the Williamses of Monmouth, Usk, Llangibby, &., 
which gave many ecclesiastics to the Church. A 
recently deceased member was the very Rev. 
Monsignor William Williams, Vicar-General of 
the diocese of Newport and Menevia, and rector 
of St. David’s, Cardiff, where he died 1895. In 
default of more precise information, this may 

rhaps help Mr. Barson to obtain the particulars 

Joux Hosson Martraews, 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Sm Horace Sr. Pavut (8* S. x. 356, 466, 500). 
—Thanks to the communications of Messrs. Wet- 
Forp and Watrorp, [ have in a measure satisfied 
my curiosity as to the lineage of this now extinct 
name, though the accounts to which these gentle- 
men refer me do not impart facts bearing upon the 
rise of the house, ¢. ¢., what particular early brain 
it was that laid the foundation of the patrimony 
which enabled its members to enjoy the revenues 
of a goodly Northumberland estate, and how and 
when this same family got into that county. Were 
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they of the Scotch Pauls? But my antiquarian 
curiosity touches mainly the first Sir Horace, 1775- 
1840, arising merely from a batch of old letters that 
have lately come into my , causing in me 
a desire to know what he stood distinguished for 
in the eyes of his contemporaries ; what stroke of 
fortune it was, political or otherwise, secured for 
him his title; and whether any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ could point out some account of him. 
In fact, I seek a general outline of his career, He 
is called a Count of the Holy Roman Empire ! 
What had he to do with the fortunes of that lapsed 
empire? Was he born at Wooler; did he die 
there ; and what are the words to be found upon 
his tombstone? Did he endow anything for the 
benefit of that ancient town ; and does his name 
appear in any of the county histories? Who now 
owns Ewart Hall, House, or Park? Whence came 
the Cholwell name, which he bore? I know of 
one, too, who bore it as a personal name. Sir 
Horace is mentioned in terms of considerable regard 
in these old epistles belonging to me, and I got the 
eg that he must have been a man of social 
brilliancy, highly endowed with characteristics 
which would have served well both the pen and 
the pencil of Thackeray. SELPPvcC, 


“ Reoistrum Normanyiz” (8 §, 
x. 415).—Norman Rolls beginning with that for 
2 Jobn are preserved in the Tower, a portion of 
which has been published. A catalogue was also 

blished by Sheme Carte, in 2 vols. folio, 
anton, 1743. The earliest begins, “ Hic est 
rotulus Oartarum et Oyrographarum Normannis 
factas,.....Anno 2 regni Regis Johbannis” (Sims's 
* Manual ’), Ep. Marsnatu, 


Lonorvity 8, x. 516).—I think Pror. 
Sxeat and the other lexicographers will be too wise 
to trouble themselves about such a word as Mr. 
PatmeEr suggests. It will not be wanted. If the 


race is will only be, say, | Suff 


that where five lived to be a hundred, seven ma’ 
do it. I entirely disbelieve 110 years; and 
should have thought any reader of Mr. Thoms’s 
book would doso, I have seen in my life some 
four or five people turned of ninety years ; and 
when I remember the state of weakness they were 
in, I hardly know how to think it possible that 
they should live ten years longer, let alone twenty. 
Of course it is possible, because it has happened ; 
but it wants proof. Ido not ask Mr. Patmer to 
prove the age of his ancient friend, but he must 
not ask people to believe it without proof. 


F. 8. Wanrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 

It may be worth recording in your columns that 
there is living in this town a man, named Patrick 
Hayes, who was born in the County Cork more 
than a hundred years ago. He remembers the 


French landing in Bantry Bay in 1798, and be- 
lieves he was then at least five years old. He sings 
long-forgotten patriotic ditties about Nelson and 
“Old Boneyparty,” can read and write without 
much difficulty, and has scarcely a grey bair in his 
thickly-covered head. I often talk Irish with him, 
and saw him at early Mass on Christmas Day. 
This wonderful old man walks out in the coldest 
weather without an overcoat, but agg | 
laments that he = ae hard of hearing. He 
@ great-great-grandfather, and has a perfect 
ment of descendants. Endeavours have been 
to find the registration of his baptism, but it appears 
that in those troublous times the registers were not 
kept. I remember that some years ago medical men 
of eminence roundly denied the existence of centen- 
arians, but this sort of has not been 
advanced so freely of late. 
Hozsson Marruews, 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 

The subject of io ity was so abundantly discussed 
in the time of Mr. that the present Editor is, 
like his predecessor, solicitous to avoid it.) 


Femate Names: Avis anp Joyce x, 
254).—These names are by no means rare. Here 
is on the tn tho Dolly 
of 3 Oct., 1893 :— 

Power—Weiss,—28th Sept., at St, Peter and 
Edward's Roman Catholic Church, Westminster, 
Rev. J. Butler, John O’Connor Power, yt -P. 
for the county of Mayo, and Avis, widow of late 
Hubert Foveaux Weiss, Esq., F.R.C,S, Eng.” 

In 1894 the Daily News chronicled the 
of Avice Laura Puddy on 27 Jan., and death of 
Avice Hope Rydon on 29 Aug., both at Brighton. 

The name Avice is, I suppose, the same as 
Hawise, Hadewisa, &c. 

Old John Lightfoot, a rather notable divine of 
the seventeenth century, married Joyce Compton. 
On 17 Nov., 1893, the Daily News had a notice 
of the strange death of Joyce Jones ; and from the 


‘olk Times and Mercury of 25 Sept., 1896, I 
append the following :— 


“‘Cullum,—On the 14th tember, at Shotley, 
Richard, husband of Joyce Maria Cullum, aged 59 years, 
As these are mere casual gleanings, it will be 
obvious that these pretty names may almost be 
called common. James Hoorrr. 
Norwich. 


Miss Yonge, in her ‘H of Obristian Names,’ 
1863, refers (vol. ii. p. 212) to Haduwig, ‘* which 
the old German name-writer, Luther, makes war 
refuge,” as the source of the English names 
Havoise, Hawoyse, Havoisia, Avice, Avicia, Avis, 
Mr. Robert Ferguson, in his ‘Teutonic Name- 
System,’ 1864, thinks that from the stem av, Goth, 
avo=ancestor (7), extended to aviz, come Eng. 
Avis, Avia (p. 290). 

Both Auiza and Avicia are found in the ‘ Liber 
Vitw Ecclesig Dunelmensis’ (Surtees Society). 
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Awiza occurs on p. 53, and is referred to about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Canon Bardsley says that “ Joyce,” sometimes 
the result of a mere nickname, is nothing more than 
“Jocosa.” It is difficult to see how it can be so 
derived. Does it not rather come from Fr. j ? 

F. O. Birxseck Terry. 


Before 1600 one constantly meets with these two 
names, both in English and under the Latin 
forms, as cited by Mr. Picxrorp, but I have never 
had the good fortune to meet with any one in the 
flesh bearing either, or those two other female 
names, in their day equally common, Effane and 
Gilian. Nicholas Corsellis had daughters baptized 
at the Dutch Oburch, London: Josine in 1592, 
Jossynken in 1596, Josyntken in 1602, Their 
mother was née Joyce Vannaker. I suppose Josine 
is the Dutch form, and that Jossynken= Little 
E. 

Bridge. 


Miss “Avis” Webster, sister of Sir Richard 
Webster, M. P., lives, and is I trust in good health. 
** Joyce” Stewart, née Green, was nurse in my 

for many years, but recently died. 
Hic er 


Sr. Sampson (8 8. viii. 427; ix. 16; x. 79, 
199, 324).—The notion of Ross as to Cricklade, 
with Grecolade or Greekolade, has been 
shown to be a myth. See J. Parker's ‘ Early 
History of Oxford,’ 1885, pp. 1-16, 26-32. Had- 
dan and Stubbs (Bishop), in their ‘ Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ vol. i. p. 159, state of Bishop Sampson :— 

“His fictitious Archiepiscopates at York and at St. 
David's appear first in the pages respectively of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and of Giraldus Cambrensis, the fiction 
about his pall being due to the latter.” 

Ep. 


* S. x. 476).— The history 
of this ballad was summed up Mr. Robert 
Chambers, in his phlet on ‘The Romantic 
Scottish Ballads: their Epoch and Authorship,’ 
1859, in the following words :— 

“1n1719 there sppeared, in a foliosheet, at Edinburgh, 


& heroic poem styled‘ Hardyknute,’ written in affectedly 
old spelling, as if it had been a contempo' descrip- 
tion of events connected with the invasion of Scotland 


by Haco, King of Norway, in 1263. A corrected copy 
was soon after presented in the ‘ Evergreen’ of Allan 
Ramsay, a collection professedly of poems written before 
1600, but into which we know the editor admitted a piece 
written by himself. ‘Hardyknute’ was afterwards re- 
printed in Percy's ‘Reliques,’ still as an ancient com- 
position; yet it was soon after declared to be the 
production of a Lady Wardlaw, of Pitreavie, who died 
80 lately as 1727. Although, to modern taste, a stiff and 

composition, there is a nationality of feeling about 
Rand ® touch of chivalric spirit, that has maintained 
for it a certain degree of popularity. Sir Walter Scott 


tells us it was the first poem he ever learned by heart, 
and he believed it would be the last he should forget.” 
The object of Mr. Chambers in writing this 
essay was to show that not only ‘ Hardyknute,’ 
but ‘Sir Patrick Spens’ and many more of the 
Scottish romantic ballads, were due to the pen of 
Lady Wardlaw ; but this position was vigorously 
and in the opinion of the best authorities success- 
fully, assailed by an esteemed correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.,’ the late Mz. Nonvat Crrnz, of Aber- 
deen, in a pamphlet entitled ‘The Romantic 
Scottish Ballads and the Lady Wardlaw Heresy.’ 
Mr. Cirnz, however, while manfully defending 
the claims of ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ ‘Gil Morrice, 
‘ Gilderoy,’ and many others, ‘‘ as genuine relics of 
the old minstrelsy of Scotland,” was forced to admit 
that Lady Wardlaw wrote the ballad of ‘ Hardy- 
knute.’ This lady was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Charles Halket, of Pitfirran, and was born in 1677. 
She was the wife of Sir Henry Wardlaw, of Pit- 
reavie, and died in 1727. She was described by 
her relations as “a woman of elegant accomplish- 
ments, who wrote other poems, and i 
drawing, and cutting paper with her scissors, and 
who had much wit and humour, with great sweet- 
ness of temper.” That she was the author of 
‘ Hardyknute’ was stated by members of her 
family after her death, and was more than half 
acknowledged by herself, and, notwithstanding 
the usual attempts at mystification in such cases, 
there appears to be no reason for doubting the 
statement of the Edinburgh reviewer. If Mr. 
Bayne does not know the pamphlets I have cited, 
I can promise him a very pleasant afternoon’s 
reading at any time when they may come in his 


way. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 


Maixwarine Deep S, x. 175, 221).—The 
Chartulariam at Peover Hall, Cheshire, is pro- 
bably the one referred to. A is of it, so far as 
the various spellings (“ Diversifyings”) of the sur- 
name—394 in all—are concerned, will be found 
in H, Green’s ‘ Knuteford ’ (1859), pp. 46-7. 

T. N. M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Saunperson Famity (8 8. ix. 429; x. 35).— 
“The Genealogist’s Guide to Printed Pedi 
«seedy George W. Marshall, LL.D. London: 
Bell & Sons, 1879,” gives the following :— 

supp. 3, 4, 5; ‘ History o . v. John 
History of the Parish of Sheffield,’ 398; 
Hunter's * Deanery of Doncaster,’ i, 274; Thoroton’s 


Ropert Pierpornt. 


St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Leatuer Onatice Caszs (8 8, x, 453).—Such 
& case was described a few years in a paper 


read before the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
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Antiquarian and Archeological Society. I believe 
the paper is printed in vol. viii. of the Society's 
Transactions, 


Atmerta Carpenter x. 517).— 
This lady was daughter of George (Carpenter), first 
Earl of Tyrconnel ; she died in 1809. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds painted her portrait in 1768-9 ; it was 

ly J. R. Smith, Watson, and 8. W. 
Reynolds. The picture was sold in Sir R. Price's 
sale (1854) for 2501. G, W. Tomson. 

Huddersfield. 


She was eldest daughter of George, first Earl of 
Tyrconnel (which title became extinct in 1853), 
and died unmarried 5 Oct., 1809. Her connexion 
with the Packes I do not find. 

O. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Lady Almeria ter was the eldest daughter 
of George, first Earl of Tyroonnel. She was pro- 
bably connected with the Packes through her 
mother, Frances, the only daughter of Sir Robert 
Clifton, Lady Almeria died, according to Barke’s 
‘Extinct Peerage,’ on 5 Oct., 1809, 

G. F. R. B. 

A Squrs Wantep (8" S, x. 435; xi. 12).—I 
am thankful to R. R. for his vigorous defence of 
Gavazzi’s person and eloquence, and I can fully 
bear out his testimony to both. Shortly before his 
death I had the privilege of both hearing and 
speaking to him, and found him all that R. R. says 
of him. Though a foreigner, he spoke and wrote 
English en mattre, as his sermons and works testified. 
The only volume of his that I possess is entitled 
* My Recollections of the last Four Popes,’ pub- 
lished in 1858, a splendid specimen of his mastery 
of English and of his dialectic skill. In person, 
too, he was the very reverse of despicable—a man 
of commanding presence and wonderful power of 
eye and gesture. R. R.’s note is nothing but sheer 


justice to a man who bore enough obloquy in his 


Joun Anpré (8 S, xi. 8).—For Major André’s 
ancestry, consult Chester's ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers,’ and for the inscriptions on the André 
vaults refer to Robinson’s ‘ History of Hackney,’ 
vol. ii, p. 47. Col. Chester says that ‘‘ the precise 
time and seo of his [André’s] birth or baptism 
have not been ascertained. It is very probable 
that he was born at Paris, where his mother’s 
father lived and died.” Robinson does not give 
the date of André’s birth, but he distinctly mentions 
where it took ** Major André was born at 
Clapton, in one of the three houses situated im- 
mediately at the back of the pond” (vol. i. p. 295). 
This was written in 1842. 

H, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


A Wire Iron-snop sy nex Huspanp 
(8 xi. 5).—The terrible story from Russia, 
contributed by H. E. M., recalls in some respects 
an incident related by Scott, in his ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather,’ to illustrate the ferocity of the High- 
landers during the reign of James I. of Scotland. 
One of the MacDonalds had shoes nailed to the feet 
of a poor widow whom he had robbed. When her 
wounds were healed, she travelled on foot from 
Ross-shire to Edinburgh, and complained to the 
king. James caused MacDonald and twelve 
followers to be seized, shod in the same manner, 
publicly exhibited thus for three days, and then 
executed. E. G. Crayton, 

Richmond, 


Tae Worp “ Gnorre” Coavcer §. vii, 
226, 256, 357, 437; x. 439).—The word gannef 
(also spelt ganf, but always pronounced as two 
syllables, with the accent on the first) is used in 
Dutch in the sense of thief, rogue, and is often 
playfully applied to a boy that has cleverly appro- 

riated a thing of little value. According to Van 
ale’s ‘ Woordenboek ’ it is a corruption of Hebr. 
ganndb. E. 


Hitt, Scorrisn Artist (8 xi. 8). —The 
note by the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ is taken from m 
first edition. In the second edition, Mrs. A. 
Hill is included in Mrs. D. O. Hill, ber Christian 
name being Amelia R.; she was a sculptress. 

ALGERNON GRAVES, 


Arrersury (8 §. ix. 249).—In answer to 
ATTERBURY’s query, I can say that the Rev. Lewis 
Atterbury, LL.D., had three sons and a daughter, 
The last married George Sweetapple, of St. 
Andrew's, Holborn, brewer. Their daughter, 
Penelope Sweetapple, was living in 1811 (vide 
Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ vol. ii. p. 435). Bedingfield’s 
two brothers died young. e, himself, died soon 
after he bad entered holy orders. His mother 
was Penelope, daughter of John Bedingfield, Esq. 
The Rev. Lewis Atterbury, rector of Sywell, co. 
Northampton (also thirty-six years preacher of 
Highgate Chapel; twenty-four years, 1707-31, 
rector of Shepperton, co. Middlesex ; and eleven 
years rector of Hornsey), died at Bath, 20 Oct., 
1731, aged eye He is buried in Hornsey 
Chapel (M.I.). If Arrersury will write to me, 
I shall be happy to send him a few notes I have 
on the Atterbury family. Onas, A. Brrnav. 

Clare House, Lee, Kent, 


Petworth Gaot: Parisn § 
xi. 7).—I a list of nearly three hundred 
parish registers which have been printed for sale 
either by subscription or privately, about two dozen 
in books or periodicals, and one hundred and forty 


which have been one the transcripts of many 
of them being either in the British Museum or the 
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College of Arms. I have no account of the printing 
of the Petworth registers, which contain baptisms, 
marriages, and burials from 1559 to 1812. One of 
an earlier date appears to be missing. By 52 
George III. c. 146, the new register commenced in 
1813. See also ‘ N. & Q.,’ 18. iii, 449, 485, 510; 
iv. 27, 125. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Jupce Guest (8 S. x. 517).—It is probable 
that John Guest, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, 
was identical with John Guest, son of Richard 
Guest, of Stafford, pleb. He matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, 10 May, 1667, then 
aged seventeen, and was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1670 (Foster's ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1500-1714, 
ii, 617). Daniet 


Motty x. 516).—The ballad of 
which an extract is given by Mr. Austin Dobson 
in his charming essay on Lady Hervey is said to 
have been the joint composition of the celebrated 
Earls of Chesterfield and Bath. It will be found 
_ — ‘ George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,’ 

14, 

The lines were written in imitation of the well- 
known ballad of ‘Molly Mog,’ which was first 
published in Mist's Weekly Journal, No. 70, 
27 Aug., 1726, a parody on it having been printed 
in the ious number. In the number for 
10 Sept., 1726, Mr. Mist printed a number of 
additional verses, which had been furnished by the 
“wits in town.” The ballad was reprinted, with 
a ‘‘ burlesque” on it, in the Weekly Journal of 
1 Oct., 1726. It then reappeared in Pope and 
Swift’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1727; but is not to be 
found in any edition of Gay’s works printed 
before 1773. 

The ballad on Molly Lepel must have been 
written almost immediately after the appearance 
of ‘Molly Mog in Mist's Weekly Journal, as 
Arbuthnot writes to Swift, under date 8 Nov., 
1726, that Lady Hervey was 
‘in a little sort of a miff about a ballad, that was wrote 
on her, to the tune of ‘ Molly Mog,’ and sent to her, in 
the name of a begging poet. She was bit, and wrote a 
letter to the begymmg poet, and desired him to change 
two double entendres ; which the authors, Mr. Pulteney 
and Lord Chesterfield, changed to single entendres. I 
was against that, though I had a band in the first. She 
is not — I believe, with the ballad, but only with 
being 


Mary, or Molly, Mog was the daughter of John 
Mog, who kept the “ Rose Inn ” at Oakingham, or 
Wokingham, in Berkshire. He died in 1736. His 
daughter, who never married, survived him thirty 
years, and died on 7 March, 1766, in her sixty- 
seventh year. She was thus the same age as Lady 
Hervey, who died on 2 Sept., 1768, leaving behind 
her an unrivalled reputation for charm, for beauty, 
and a daintiness of taste which ensured the friend- 
ship of Horace Walpole, and enhanced the com- 


forts of feminine life by the introduction into 
England of bouquet-holders from her much-loved 
Paris.* W. F. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 

The ballad to which your correspondent refers 
appears in ‘The New Foundling Hospital for Wit,’ 
pt. v. pp. 45-7, 1772, It is entitled ‘‘ A Ballad, 
by the Earls of Chesterfield and Bath” (see Swift’s 
‘ Works,’ vol. xviii. p. 324). The first two verses 


are 

The Muses, quite jaded with rhyming, 
To Molly Mogg bid a farewel, 

But renew their sweet melody chyming, 
To the name of dear Molly Lapel. 

Bright Venus yet never saw bedded, 
So perfect a beau and a belle, 

As when Hervey the handsome was wedded 
To the beautiful Molly La—l, 

The ballad contains sixteen verses. 
~F. Brexseck Terry, 


These are the concluding lines of an epigram of 
which the full text is :— 
For Venus sure never saw bedded 
So comely a beau and a belle, 
As when Hervey the handsome was 
To the beautiful Molly Lepel. 
It is quoted in G. E. O.’s new peerage; but not 
having the book by me, I cannot remember if the 
author is there given. H. J. B, Ocemenrs. 


These lines are from ‘ the most modest couplet 
which can be gleaned from the parody of ‘ Molly 
Mogg’ by Chesterfield and Pulteney” (Zdin. 
Rev., October, 1848, p. 430). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“ Dear Knows” xi. 5).—This expression 
is frequently in the mouths of ladies and other of 
the old school in Durham. I used to think it was 
Diel knows ” that they said. 


Doxe or Guovcester (8 S, x. 515; xi. 18). 
—Prince William (Sones commonly called, but 
never actually created, Duke of Gloucester, the 
only surviving son and heir apparent of Princess 
(afterwards Queen) Anne, died 30 July, 1700, not 
29. He was born 24 July, 1689, as Ma. W. H. 
Coummrnes correctly states, and had, therefore, just 
entered his twelfth year when he died. In 1696 
he was only seven, instead of sixteen. ©. H. 


Butt axp Boar (8 8. x. 355, 477).—Is it not 
recorded of the township of Troutbeck, in the 
parish of Applethwaite, Westmorland, that they 
used to have three hundred bulls, three hundred 
boars, and three hundred constables? The ex- 
planation of this apparently abnormal state of 


* See ‘Walpole Correspondence,’ ed. Cunningham, 
ii. 405. Walpole, in writing to Geo. Montague, 16 ee 


1754, describes this bouquet-holder as a tin f 
covered 


with green ribbon, which held water. 
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affairs lies in the fact that the township is divided 
into three hundreds, each of which had its own 
special bull, boar, and constable, G. V. 


Sin Joun Jervis (7 ix. 48; 8 8, xi. 17). 
—Sir John Jervis was the last holder of the office 
of Chief Justice of Chester, and when it was 
abolished in 1830 received as compensation an 
annuity of 1,015/. 12s. See the recently issued 
‘History of the Ancient City of Chester,’ by 
George Lee Fenwick. He was member for the 
city from 1835 to 1852. He was originally in the 
army. In 1846 he was Attorney General, and 
succeeded Lord Truro as Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. He died suddenly at 47, Eaton 
Square, on 1 November, 1856. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


This celebrated lawyer was a cousin of Lord St. 
Vincent, being the second son of Mr. Thos. Jervis, 
O., sometime Counsel to the Admiralty and Obief 
ustice of Chester. He was born in 1802, and 
was for some years in the army before he was 
called to the bar. He went the Oxford and Chester 
circuits. He was M.P. for Chester 1832-50, and 
became Attorney General in 1846. He married, 
in 1824, Catherine, daughter of Mr. A. Mundell 
of Westminster. In 1850 he succeeded Lord 
Truro as Chief Justice, and died in Eaton Square 
1 Nov., 1856. For a full account of him see 's 
‘Parliamentary Companion,’ 1850, and Hardwicke’s 
* Annual Biography and Obituary for 1857.” 
E. Watrorp. 


An excellent portrait of this judge may be seen 
at Soughton Hall, near Northop, Flintshire, the 
residence of John Eldon Bankes, Esq., his grand- 
son on the mother’s side. 

Grorce T. Kenyon. 


The t of this judge was painted by H 
Weigall, and was published in 1857. sais 
Atcrrnon Graves. 


or Quotations Wanrep x. 
477).— 

The lines, ‘‘ Oh gentle spirit know from hence,” &c., 
are from ‘ Sensibility, an Epistle to the Honourable Mrs. 
Boscawen,’ by Hannah More, Il. 293 to 306. The full 
context is :— 

Since trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from our foibles springs; 

Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease ; 

And though but few can serve, yet all may please ; 

O let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence. 

To spread large bounties, though we wish in vain, 

Yet all may shun [not share] the gifilt of giving pain: 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 

With rank to e them, or to crown with healtb, 

Our little lot denies ; yet lib’ral still, 

Heaven gives its counterpoise to every ill; 

Nor let us murmur at our stinted powers, 

When kindness, love, and concord may be ours, 

J, B. Fismine, 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

Records and Record Searching. By Walter Rye, Second 

Edition. (G. Allen.) 
Tus prophecy made, 7% 8, vi, 99, that the genealogist 
and the to: pher, for whom Mr. Walter Rye specially 
writes, would not bave long to wait for a second edition 
of hie ‘ Records and Record Searching’ has been ful- 
filled, and an enlarged edition now sees the light. The 
additions to the index are of special importance, aug- 
menting by one-half that most useful and most im- 
portant feature. Of his second, as of his first attempt 
to aid the explorer in the British Museum and in the 
Record Office, Mr. Rye speaks in terms of becoming 
modesty, styling it an “ omnium gatherwm of references 
and cross references, not only to the book itself, but of 
entries contained in various other works on the Records, 
&e,” Such as it is, it has been a boon to very man 
readers, and is, in its line, the simplest and most inte 
ligible guide in existence, A knowledge where to find 
documents of certain classes is confined to the very few ; 
and a man seeking to write the history of a family ora 

rish is —_ besides wasting his own time by futile 
nquiries in the wrong quarters, to make himeelf a 
nuisance to his better-informed friends. The recent 
labours of Mr, Phillimore and Mr. Scargill-Bird have 
done much to save labour and facilitate research. On 
the whole, though it is not, and cannot be, complete, 
Mr. Rye’s volume is, in regard to ite declared purpose, 
the handiest and most serviceable we possess. Its 
scheme is less ambitious than that of Mr. Scargill-Bird’s 

ide—official, in a sense—‘ The Principal Classes of 

uments in the Public Record Office.’ As a guide, 

however, to the topographer and the genealogist it is not 
less indispensable, Numerous correspondents, who in- 
undate us with queries on these subjects, may be coun- 
selled to furnish themselves with this reimpression of an 
important work, which of late years has been not too 
accessi 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Dr, James 
A, H. Murray, Disobst — Distrustful. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Maxy words, the history of which, now first given, is of 

highest interest are contained in the new part of ‘ The 

Oxford English Dictionary.’ Before glancing at one or 

two of these it is worth while to state that the rate of 

progress, with some difficulty attained, and that of effi- 
ciency, observable from the first, are alike preserved. 

The number of words recorded is almost double that in 

the most ambitious of competitors, and the number of 

illustrative quotations is 7,316, againet 1,179 in the ‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary,’ which in this regard runs it most 
closely. The present part may claim to possess, in dis- 

ionableness, the longest word, according to the 

number of letters, in the English language. Di. 7 

in theological use, indicating a religious order or system, 

conceived as a stage in a progressive revelation, expressly 

adapted to the needs of a particular nation or period of 
time, takes its rise in the seventeenth century, about the 

middle of which it appears. On the word there is a 

note to the effect that it is “‘ an extension of the patristic 

use of the word as applied to the evangelical system 
based on the Incarnation...... the patriarchial and Mosaic 

‘ dispensations’ being conceived as prophetic of the 

Christian, all being one in substance though differing in 

form.” The n of this sense of the word is found 


in the use in New Testament and by patristic 
writers of the Latin dispensatio in the sense of the 
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Greek olxovopia. In connexion with this word one will 
naturally consider the verb dispense. The history of 
this sense of the word, like that of distribution of the 
predicate, is now first given. The application of dis- 
position to a natural tendency or bent of the mind, espe- 
cially in regard to moral or social qualities—as a man 
of a good or cheerful disposition—is held to be possibly of 
astrological origin, as we say of temperament that it is 
vial, mercurial, or saturnine. The ugly und caco- 
pbonous word disprodabilize is found thrice in Bentham, 
but in no other writer. The first quotation for disseat= 
unseat, from ‘Macbetb,’ “This push will cheere me 
ever or diseate me now,” is held, justly, to be doubtful ; 
the opposition to “cheer” seems to require “disease,” 
which is the reading of folios 2, 3, and 4. Much valu- 
able information is supplied on disseisin, the privative 
of seisin, The use of Latin _—- goes back to 1167. 
Dissent, with a religious application or connexion, occurs 
about 1536; the word dissenter, used to indicate one who 
dissents in matters of religious belief, is nearly a century 
later ; dissent formist, as a matter of reproach, 
is heard of about 1680, Dissimulate, a solitary instance 
of the use of which by Lord Berners, in 1533, is given, is 
rare before the end of the eighteenth century, and is not 
in Johnson. Webster gives no instance before 1828. 
Dissipated, in the sense cf dissolute, occurs so early as 
1744; dissipation, in a similar sense, is first encountered 
in Cowper's ‘ Task,’ 1784 ; the intransitive verb is not met 
with in that sense until half a century later. In distaff, 
the one old English word in “ Dia” in the part, dis is 
said to be apparently identical with the Low German 
diasse, a bunch of flax on a distaff. Very curious is the 
wth of distance, in its various significations, from the 
ld French destance—discord, quarrel. Another word 
the history of which is interesting and curious is dis- 
temper, For nonsense words, Gayton’s ‘ Festivous Notes 
to “ Don Quixote”’ seems principally responsible, No 
instance earlier than Swift or Defoe is found of the use 
of distinction as indicative of social rank. The valuable 
essay on distribution, ny ware ty is too long to be 
dealt with in our columns, but will be studied with great 
advantage. The next part will carry the letter D to 
“Doom.” The whole of D is far advanced. 


English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by Joseph 
Ph.D.—Part II. Ballow— Blare. 
(Frowde, 


Pari with ‘The Oxford English Dictionary’ 
sesnsens ‘The English Dialect Dictionary,’ a work of 
scarcely less value and importance to philologists. In 
one sense the completion of the task which began the 
later will contribute more directly to the convenience 
of scholars than that of ‘The Oxford Dictionary,’ 
English dictionaries which, if not complete and final, 
are at least modern and of great utility, are at hand 
and easily accessible. To(get at the sense of a dialect 
word one has to turn to a dozen glossaries, with no 
certainty of finding it after all. When found, even, 
the use in one place may be different from that in 
another, The progress of the present work is, accord- 
ingly, contemplated with pleasure ——- to the 
magnitude of the task attempted, To take a few of the 
words or phrases of which full explanations are given, 
we find barley-break, allusions to which occur often in 
Tudor literature. The illustrations to this are varied, 
and the account how the game is played is not less 
valuable for being already accessible (see “ Barlebreak '’) 
in Nares. Elaborate illustration is supplied of the appli- 
cation of the word beast throughout the United King- 
dom to an animal of the ox kind, as opposed to sheep or 
horses. Of the process, now obsolete, but surviving 


is given, Much of the information is derived from 
Brand; but nowhere else can it be so re 
studied. With regard to the word banshee, to whic 
attention is specially directed, it may be noted here, 
though it is too late for mention in the ‘ Dictionary,” 
that on the occasion of the late fatal slip of an Irish bog, 
the wail of this Irish bogle, or fairy's wife, is supposed to 
have been heard. Bantling is said to be properly applied 
to a child “ begotten on a bench, and not in the marriage 
bed.” A capital history of barghest is given. Familiar 
as we are with the use of the word, we have not beard 
it used as a term of rebuke. The note is much longer 
than that in ‘The Oxford English Dictionary.’ Ghest is, 
of course, plain enough; the meaning of bar is left 
conjectural, We shall be glad, when the ‘ Dictio ° 
is more advanced, of the opportunity of comparing t 
word with wt and boggie-bo (Halliwell), more fre- 
oaw boggie- w, both used in the same sense. 

wo is to a child who does or exhibits anything 
——. The editor draws attention to the great 
disparity between A and B in dialect speech as compared 
with that in literafy English. Owing to the large 
number of words beginning with A which contain Latin 
or Greek prefixes, the difference in written English 
between the two letters is not great. Words in A are, 
indeed, in some dictionaries, more numerous than those 
in B. In Webster's ‘ Dictio * A occupies 99 pages 
and B 81. In ‘The Oxford English Dictionary’ A takes 
1,809 columns, and B1,911. In‘ The Dialect Dictionary,’ 
on the other band, while A takes up 106 pages, B, so far 
only as the word blare, extends to 182. Apart from the 

uestion of the importance of the work being executed 
or the first time, the ‘ Dictionary’ may be commended 
as a source of entertainment. We have glanced through 
oN ener and again, and find the book difficult to 
quit. 


English Minstrelsie, A National Monument of English 
Seat’) By 8. Baring-Gould. Vol. VI. (Edinburgh, 
Two more volumes are all that remain to complete this 
popular, handsome, and acceptable collection. The 
songs given in the present volume include, among others, 
* Begone dull Care,’ ‘The Banks of Allan Water,’ ‘Gather 
2. buds while ye may,’ ‘Hope told a flattering 
,” ‘Long, long Ago,’ and some spirited folk-songs, 
Much very agreeable gossip is supplied concerning the 
author and composer of the song first named and of its 
fortunes. Not quite free from errors are the notes, but 
they are more accurate than in —— volumes; and 
surely Mr, Baring-Gould should scold somebody for 
passing such a name as Persopolis. Portraits are given 
of Dr. Samuel Arnold, Dr. Boyce, Thomas Haynes Bayly, 
and Henry Purcell; there is a facsimile of a signature 
of Dr. Arne, a good sample of Purcell’s musical nota- 
tion, together with a shield of his arms, impaling those 
of Petre of Torbrian, together with a picture of hig 
monument in Westminster Abbey, conveying the well- 
known sentence that he “ left this life, and is gone to 
that blessed Place where only his Harmony can be 
excelled.” A mass of very curious and readable infor. 
mation is supplied in Mr, Baring-Gould’s introduction 
and notes, and his work is sure to be popular. The airs, 
in both notations, are still arranged ,! Mr. Fleetwood 
Sheppard, Mr, F. W. Russell, and Mr. W, H. Hopkins, 


Transcendental Magic. By Eliphas Levi. Translated 
by Arthur Edward Waite. (Redway.) 


Tux followers of transcendental magic are a class to 
themselves, concerning which the uninitiated know little 
and—let it be said without malice or irreverence—care 
less. We are ourselves of the and wholly 


within living memory, called barring-owt a full account 
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to deal with “the sublime notion and high mys- 
” with which this volume is concerned, Our duty 
is fulfilled, accordingly, in announcing its appearance. 
A few particulars communicated by Mr. Waite may, 
however, be of some interest. Eliphas Levi Zahed isa 
peoudonym for Alphonse Louis of whose 
Dogme et Rituel de la Haute Magie ’ the volume before 
us is a rendering. Born in 1810 in bumble circum- 
stances, the son of a shoemaker, Constant was educated 
for the Churcb, became a deacon, taking the vows of 
celibacy, and was expelled from St. Sulpice for teaching 
doctrines contrary to the Catholic Church. Becoming 
acquainted with Alphonse Esquiros, who is not quite 
forgotten, though Mr, Waite supposes him to be so, he 
was introduced by him to Ganneau, a distracted preacher 
ofilluminism, Constant wrote, under Ganneau’s influence, 
*The Gospel of Liberty,’ for which he got six months’ 
imprisonment. He then, in spite of bis vows, married a 
girl of sixteen, by whom he had two children, and who 
subsequently deserted him. His enemies say that under 
a new name he imposed on the Bishop of Eveux (should 
doubtless be Evreux), preached, and administered the 
sacraments—which in a deacon was illegal—until be 
was unmasked. He issued a ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Literature’ and other works, In 1856, with ‘Le Dogme 
de la Haute Magie,’ he began the series of books which 
bave rendered bim a chief magi, until he has become, as 
Mr. Waite says, ‘actually the spirit of modern thought, 
forcing an answer for the times from the old oracles.” 
The oracles it seeme, then, are not dumb, With all its 
quaint and curious illustrations, his chief work is now 
translated, and there ir, in addition, a portrait of the 
author in his magician’s robe. Concerning subjects such 
as charms, the evil eye, and other matters the folk-lorist 
way find some information. To grasp the full significance 
of the teaching and the full glory of the secret imparted 
requires the inner sense of the illuminati. 


A Dictionary of Birds, By Alfred Newton, assisted by 
Hans Gadow. Part IV, (Black.) 
ORNITHOLOGISTS and students of natural history will be 
glad to hail the completion of this valuable and important 
work, the best in its class that has yet seen the light, 
Witb the concluding part is issued the introduction and 
the index, the latter, fortunately, ample. The aim of 
the book, to compress into the smallest space all know- 
ledge indi to the student of ornithology, is 
accomplisbed, Apart from the information, exhaustive 
in some respects, that is supplied by the work, which 
extends to 1,200 pages, the introduction supplies a guide 
to the voluminous literature of the subject. During the 
last century an advanced school of ornithologists has 
arisen, and the present position of the taxonomy of birds 
is satisfactory. In influencing the conclusions the close 
study of the South American fossils in the British Museum 
and eleewhere has had an all-important influence. We 
cannot, however, deal with matters purely scientific, and 
ean but announce the completion of a work with which, 
during ite rather slow progress, students have been 


The Romance of a King's Life, By J. J. Jusserand. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Onx of the most earnest and erudite students of our! Biog 


language, customs, and literature, M. Jusserand has 
supplied noble books concerning * English Woyfaring 
Life,’ ‘The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,’ 
&e., which are already regarded as standard. To these 
one more is added in his romantic life of James I., which 
has been translated from the French by M, R, and 
enlarged by the author, That life, one of the most 
brilliant and tragic in history, is well told and is illus 


trated by designs from early paintings and MSS. 
courtship and espousal of Jane Beaufort and the winks 
picturesque, romantic, and tragic story is admirably 
told, en Shakspeare talked of “‘sad stories of the 
death of kings,” that of James I. must have been in his 
mind, M. Jusserand, as many of our readers know, dis- 

utes x a Hy theories as 4 the authorship of ‘The 

ingis Quair.’ In an appendix is much historical matter 
of highest interest. 


=< By T. N, Brushfield, M.D. (Privately 
a Briefs, Part Il. Same author. (Privately 
rin 
Dr, Bausuyretp has reprinted from the Transactions 
the Devonshire Association for the Advancement °f 
Science, Literature, and Art two of his valuable contri- 
butions, Indefatigable in his pursuit and collection of 
Devonshire antiquities, he has, in his ‘Raleghana,’ brought 
together much matter not previously known concern- 
ing the great Devonshire hero, This has been laid at 
the service of the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ and, to some extent, 
used in that work, The manner, however, in which 
Dr. Brushfield exposes the Collier forgeries is masterly, 
and deserves to be studied at leisure. In his adeioablc 
collection of ‘ Devonshire Briefs’ Dr. Brushfield reprints 
in facsimile the brief of William and Mary for the relief 
e nt of the - Much other matter 
highest interest is also included. 1s 


Taz Rev. O. W, Tancock has reprinted from 
Essex Review « few copies of his excellent paper on = 
Old Parish Register Books of the Deanery of Chelmsford. 
This will have the more interest to antiquaries, since it 
~ & sort of specimen report of the work which the 

ocesan Committee, of which Mr. Tancock is the con- 
vener, is doing. The importance of the task which Mr, 
Tancock is undertaking is conceded, and we commend 
his labours to the attention and imitation of our readers, 


Tue new number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society reproduces the book-plate of Walltnen, Duke of 
Devonshire, and also the very quaint Oriental plate of 
Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, Governor of Madras in 
1886. The latter is lent by Sir Arthur Vicars (Ulster), 
and was executed at the School of Artin Madras. Mr, 
W. Bolton writes on ‘The Solace of the Book-plate.’ 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On al) communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspo 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, pm 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such odhoess as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


InquiRER.—A full account is given in the ‘ Dict, Nat, 


NOTICE. 


Editorial Communicatious should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream'’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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INVESTIG. ~ Terms address to 12, Great 


K-PLATES and 
in Best Style on Wood jpecimens sent on 
, W.C. Established 1791. 
A LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
25, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
aii upon all Matters connected with 
HERALDRY and GENEALOGY. 


carried out at the British Museum and Pablic Archives. 
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LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pre. 
cured. Acknowledged the most expert Book finder extant. 
Lent, or Exchanged 


IATALOGUE (52 pp.) of BOOKS of VOYAGES 
and TRAVELS, and relating to various Countries of the World, 

also Works on Natural History. just published, and post free to 
Cellectors.—MAGGS BROS., 159, Church-street, Paddington, London W, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM'S BONS, UBLISHERS and 


of 27 and 29, West Ton, 2%, BEDFORD-STREBT, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the Lh facili d by their Branch House in 
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own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 


BOOKS. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd 60, Leadenhall-treet, 
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freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
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1. FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA. 
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3. WILLIAM MORRIS, PORT and CRAFTSMAN. 

4. SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 

5. ALGERIA. 

6. The ‘PHARSALIA ’ of LUCAN. 

7. The PROGRESS and PROCEDURE of the CIVIL COURTS of 
ENGLAND. 
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NEW LIGHTS on the DIVORCE of HENRY VIII. Part Il. By 
James Gairdner._ 

The ADMINISTRATION of the wavy | a the RESTORATION 
to the REVOLUTION. By J. 

A SPY DURING the ot TERROR. By J. H. 


unease JACKSON and the NATIONAL BANK. By R. Sey- 

mour 

2. Notes and Doew 3. Reviews of Books. —4. — 
5. of List of Recent Historical 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


PICKLE THE SPY; 
Or, the Incognito of Prince Charles, 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With 6 Portraits. 8vo. 18s. 


*." This book is not a novel, though it contains the 
appearance nce es from February 749, practi- 
cally till his father’s death in 1766. These years, especially 
1749-1756, were occupied in European hide-and-seek. The 
Ambassadors and Courts of Europe, and the spies of England, 
were helpless, till, in 1750, a Highland chief of the highest 
rank sold himself to the English Government. The book 
contains his unpublished letters and | —_ those 
of another spy, James Mohr M or, 
These, combined with the Stuart Papers in Her Majesty's 
—— at Windsor, the Letters from English Ambassadors 
in tate Papers, the Political Corres = ence of Frederick 
the Great, and the French Archives, illuminate a chapter in 
Secret History. The singular story of Macallester the spy 
also yields some facts, and the whole exhibits the = 
romance of the Stuarts and the extremes of loyalty and 
treason. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Bissors of VICTORIA’S TIME ONLY 
IDOLATBRS. 34. 

W. REEVES, 185, Fleet-street. 


NOW READY, EIGHTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
Handsomely bound in red gilt cloth, gilt edges, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WHITTAKER’S WINDSOR PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGR, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1897. 
Edited by the Editor of ‘ Dod’s Parliamentary Companion.’ 
Next to fulne«« and inf Rockne 
at is handinese uf reference. nlike any other, save the largest and 
most expensive Peerages, Whitaker’ ‘s gives the Living Members of all 
Families enjoying Hereditary Titles. 
London: WHITTAKER & CO. Paternoster-square. 
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NOW READY. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF A VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE, VIZ., 


ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND 


COMMISSION REGISTERS, 
1661-1714. 
Transcribed from the HOME OFFICE and WAR OFFICE MSS, 


Annotated and Edited by 
CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S, 


Editor of the ‘ Waterloo Roll Call,’ &c, 


Price 25g, each vol, bound in half-calf, 


THE FIRST VOL., which covers the period from 1661 to 1685, contains between 
il THREE and FOUR THOUSAND NAMES, many of which are those of Officers who fought 

in the GREAT CIVIL WAR and who subsequently served in the DUTCH WARS, in 
! AFRICA, FRANCE, the NETHERLANDS, NEW ENGLAND and VIRGINIA, &c. 


THE SECOND VOL. covers the period from the Accession of JAMES II. to the 
13th February 1689, and gives LISTS of the famous ENGLISH and SCOTS BRIGADES 
which accompanied the PRINCE of ORANGE to ENGLAND at the REVOLUTION. 


THE THIRD VOL. gives all the REGIMENTS on the ENGLISH, SCOTS, and 
IRISH ESTABLISHMENTS from 13th February, 1689—23rd April, 1694, with REGISTERS 
of the COMMISSIONS signed by WILLIAM III, and MARY IL, all of which are fully 
ANNOTATED by the EDITOR, 


N.B.—Each Vol. is fully INDEXED. 


The Army and Navy Gazette of 26 December, 1896, says :—“ Great and patient labour 
has been devoted to the work, and Mr. Dalton is to be congratulated, not only in having 
brought together a most interesting and instructive series of lists and commission registers, 
but on having vivified them by notes which are the worthy fruit of his great erudition,” 
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